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What The Ohio Experiment Station Thinks Of Sherwin-William 
Dry Lime Sulfur As A Summer Spray For Apples 








7 Ohio Experiment Station Bulletin 500, Page?! 
SPRAY WITH “In practice the dry form has proven to be slight) 
: more effective in disease control and causes ley 
SHERWIN- injury than an equal concentration of the liqui 
Apparently, in the drying process or because of th 
WILLIAMS effect of the stabilizer, the sulfides are rendere 
ARSEN ATE less toxic to foliage and the subsequent deposit of 

sulfur is in a more finely divided form. 
OF LEAD “Since dry lime-sulfur is safer and yet equally s 
: effective as liquid lime-sulfur, it is preferred fr 

IN summer sprays on apples.” 
1934 * * * * * * ‘ 
2 Foliage injured by liquid lime-sulfur cannot product 
AND high-quality fruit. Russeted apples bring low price 
Therefore, plan now to spray your trees next sprit 
WASH with SHERWIN-WILLIAMS DRY LIME SUL 
Trade-Mark Registered FUR. 


















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


“TANUAE 


7 BEAN Satie 


@ EXPERIENCE means everything in spray pump building 
.-. if you have the engineering ability to use it. 
@ Our engineers have capitalized on fifty years of experience 


> slightly and given you the ‘Royal’ line of sprayers...all enclosed...auto- 

18es ley | motively designed with a construction that is indestructible. 

® liquid @ You expect these ‘Royals’ to do more than just those things 

ade you have done in the past... they do! They have more pres- 

posit of sure... greater capacities ...longer life... minimum replace- 
ments...no delays and more profit from your investment... 

wal : yet they cost little more than ordinary sprayers. 

red ‘ / y / ey . @ NOW is the time to fortify your spraying program for next ‘a 


year, for the next 20 years. We can give you facts that will earn Z 
real money for you if you will explain about your requirements. 


IF YOU ARE 
INTERESTED 


in more profitable 

spraying, send for 

this “Golden Anni- 7 . 

versary” Catalog. .~ - i 
$ 


product 











‘OHN BEAN MFG. CO.:- Lansing, Michigan: San Jose, California 
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HE AIM of the successful grower 

is to produce what the market 
demands—fruit that grades “Extra 
Fancy.” It's the clean, sound, full- 
color apples that are moved—and at premium prices. 


It has been well said that “spraying is the most important 
thing the grower does to produce quality fruit.” That 
means dependable spray products — properly applied. 


GRASSELLI Spray and Dust Materials are dependable 
because they are manufactured under definite chemical 
control. “GRASSELLI” on the insecticides you buy is your 
assurance of orchard protection. Furnished in a variety 
of convenient packages to suit your needs. There is a 
Grasselli dealer near you. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1839 Incorporated CLEWYELAND, OHIO 





COR retiteletxe mela! High for 95 Yar: 
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YOU GROW. 


YOU HARVEST 
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SPRAY. PRERELIS™ 








e- D ependable 


spray material; 


pr oper: ly applied 


mean 


Quality Fruit 


GRASSELLI 


Arsenate of Lead 
DUTOX 

Lime Sulphur Solution 
Kleenup (Dormant Oil) 
Sulphate of Nicotine 
Dry Lime Sulphur 
Sulforon 

Orthol K (Summer Oil) 
and a Complete Line of 


Send for it! Spray and Dust Mixtures 


‘GRASSELLI GRADE 
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Poor Mark Twain 

When Mark Twain was a Nevada journalist he had 
a poem accepted by an eastern publication. Finally he 
received the paper containing his contribution. The 
author’s name, however, instead of being Mark Twain, 
had been garbled by printers to read “Mack Swain.” 

Printers still continue to err. 

AMERICAN Fruit GROWER renders its apologies to 
the author of that well written story, “How the Fruit 
Auction Functions,” which appeared in our December 
number. Its author was J. W. Park, Agricultural 
Economist, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. The 
article was erroneously signed ‘‘C. B. Park.” We 
regret the error. —Editor. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Published Monthly by 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PUBLISHING CO. 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Domestic except Cleveland 3 years $1.00. 1 year 50c. 
Cleveland and Chicago and Foreign (except Canada) $1.00 


Per year. 


Canada (including tax) $1.50 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at ie Office at Cleveland, 


Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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CRAB APPLES AND PIPPINS 


NATURE gave us the crab-apple, but by co-operating 
with Nature, horticulture has evolved the “Pippin”. 
Wonders are achieved by harmonious co-operation, not 
alone in perfecting varieties, but in creating prosperity for 
fruit growers. One sure way out of the crab-apple stage 
is through the wide spread co-operation of every grower 
in solving the problems of production, distribution and 
merchandising. Mutual co-operation requires organiza- 
tion, and fortunately fruit growers have two organizations 
which are qualified to deal with any problem, be it local, 
state or national. It remains but for the fruit grower to 
join his State Horticultural Society and the American 
Pomological Society, the former for local and state mat- 
ters, and the latter in solving national problems. How- 
ever, it takes money to represent fruit growers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, and such funds must be taken 
out of membership dues. Obviously the greater the mem- 
bership, the more money becomes available for construc- 
tive work in their behalf. Never in the past has it been 
so important for fruit growers to have able representa- 
tion. Industry is organized and other branches of agri- 
culture are constantly represented at Washington, and 
therefore some steps must be taken to safeguard the in- 
terest of fruit growers. 


Join the American Pomological Society and your State 
Horticultural Society now. These organizations are of a 
high order and include the most progressive and able 
orchardists. Write AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for 
information. Remember, too, that membership in these 
societies carries considerable prestige. 


Scores of industries have converted losses into profits 
through organization brought about by codes. There 
never was greater need for concerted action. Organization 
based upon mutual co-operation means growth and pros- 
perity. Let’s all pull together! 


Publisher 





E. G. K. MEISTER 
Publisher 


DEAN HALLIDAY 


Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


BENJAMIN WALLACE DOUGLASS 
MARY LEE ADAMS—T. J. TALBERT 


Associate Editors 


ROGER FISON, EASTERN MGR. 
280 Madison Ave., Room 1110 
Phone—Caledonia 5-0738 


New York, N. Y. 








This picture shows why the pomolo is commonly called “‘grape- Maine boasts some of the oldest apple orchards of improved 
fruit." Doesn't this look like a bunch of grapes? varieties remaining in commercial bearing. This one is over 0 
years old. 


A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF THE FRUIT WORLD 


The camera has captured three interesting pictures Watch this page each month for its pictorial rev 
for readers of the American Fruit Grower. A blue ribbon of the fruit world. If you have interesting photograp i likely 
display at the Bangor Apple Show, a glimpse of one of of horticultural events, send them in. The Amen islarge 
the oldest apple orchards and a night flash that reveals Fruit Grower will pay $1.00 for each photograph accefit cxth | 
why grapefruit are called “grape” fruit. for publication on this page. . 
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HENRY A. 
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Secretary of 
Agriculture 
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SAYS U. S. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


PHE economic position of fruit 1931, and only about one tenth striking Florida and the other 
Pvegetable growers in the smaller than that of 1930. southern Texas during the first 


Uiited States as a whole is much Production of all fruits to- week of September, did consider- 
al over that of last year gether this year is approximately able damage to the citrus crops in 


even that of 1931. After 3 2 per cent below that of 1932, those areas. 
With the shorter supplies avail- 


able for market and with improve- 
ment over last season in the de- 
mand situation, prices of most 
fruits and vegetables are higher 
















years of declining prices and which was about an average crop. 
larply reduced incomes, the Production of apples, peaches, and 
producers of these commodities prunes is slightly larger than last 
ne a — of the year but less than the average, 
tend this year and are receiving while that of pears and grapes is . 
much more satisfactory returns. smaller. Production of all fruits, persia come pete Rae 

Preliminary estimates of gross excluding citrus, is about 12 per per cent. Most of this advance 
nome from all fruits and vege- cent below average. Citrus crops has come in the latter half of the 
bles indicate that the 1933 total probably will be slightly smaller season, at the beginning of which 
likely to be about one half again than last year, but about 25 per it became known that short crops 
large as that of 1932, about one cent greater than the 1924-29 of the major fruits and vegetables 
mth larger than the income in average. Two hurricanes, one were in prospect. 
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For those fruit growers who can 
successfully meet the intricate prob- 
lems ahead, 1934 holds excellent pros- 
pects. Competition has been reduced 
through the forced neglect of many 
producing units. Increased purchas- 
ing power is freely predicted. 

The most serious problems are fi- 
nancing, pest control, residue toler- 
ances, drouth, fertilization, and mark- 
eting. 

Three years of low prices and small 
crops have exhausted surplus funds. 
Local credit, frequently on good se- 
curity, is not available. Manufac- 
turers can hardly extend further 
credit. Economy may have reached 
the limit of good practice. Govern- 
ment loans on land or crop may offer 
a solution to the problem. 


Insects and diseases must be con- 
trolled, regardless of residues. 
Thorough and frequent applications 
of standard sprays have proved more 
widely effective than newer substitu- 
tions. _ This program will necessitate 
provision for washing. 

Better grading of high quality fruit, 
combined with federal shipping-point 
inspection, and, in some cases, cooper- 
ative packing, will reduce marketing 
hazards. 


Dr. Laurenz Greene, President 
American Society for Horticultural Science 
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THE deciduous fruit industry of the 
Northwest has passed through three 
precarious years of low prices, fixed 
costs which were difficult to reduce, 
and a lack of sufficient organization 
to meet our situation. Yet, strange 
to say, we have maintained orchards 
in fair condition, most of our best 
orchard ownership is intact, and the 
quality of our fruit is outstanding. 


We are building a better crop fi- 
nancing policy through the Farm 
Credit Administration. We are or- 
ganizing under the new code agree- 
ment to eliminate cut-throat compe- 
tition and unfair sales practices, while 
furnishing to the markets a controlled 
supply of high quality fruit. We are 
finding new uses for our low grade 
fruit in by-products, and we are de- 
veloping transportation so that we 
can rationalize freight rates. 


The reflation policy of the govern- 
ment should increase buying power, 
make possible greater export markets 
for the fruit grower, and bring him 
back into renewed prosperity, that is, 
if he will deliver quality goods at a 
fair price. I am inclined to think 
that our section is going to have to 
follow the fruit to market, insist on 
fair prices, and secure better handling 
on the part of the retailer. 


CLR Ckeas_ 


Mr. A. R. Chase, County Agent 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
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WHAT THE NEW YEAR HOLDS jy 


A SYMPOSIUM OF OPINION AND FORECAST 


IT is going to be the part of 
to analyze carefully how, dy 
coming year, production costs can be 
lessened without Seriously requ; 
the vigor and health of the fr: 
plants. Even though in some = 
chards it may be feasible to modi, 
the pruning, soil management and 
fertilization programs in the inter 
est of economy, it seems clear that 
in most regions no reduction in th. 
spraying program can be count. 
nanced, if high quality fruit free fron, 
insect and disease blemishes is to }, 
produced. 

Recent results of excellent resear¢ 
investigations by the Agricultury 
Experiment Stations and the Unite 
States Department of Agricultur 
should be of immense value to fruit 
growers if put into practice through. 
out the whole country. 

It should be possible (barring w. 
foreseen catastrophes) for grower 
to increase their production per tre 
or per acre of high quality fruit m 
the desirable orchard sites. Asar. 
sult, cost of production should k 
less, and it seems reasonable to ¢. 
pect that with changes in and bette 
marketing facilities, as a result of th 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, : 
greater net and total profit will k 
received. 


Awa wAD 


Wisdom 
Th 


Dr. E. C. Auchter, Principal Horticultuat 
Bureau of Plant Industry U.S.D. A 
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STORE ror AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS 


By SOME OF THE COUNTRY’S LEADING AUTHORITIES 


Wu AT does 1934 hold in store by 
of happiness or sorrow, success 


>, ailure for the American fruit 


ot f 
ower? 7 

1933 weather conditions were fav- 
gable for fruit bud formation in 
apples, pears, cherries, peaches and 
es over most of the North Amer- 
ican sections. Generally light crops 
ijso point to plenty of bloom in 1934. 
Considerable let down in the spray- 
ing program in 1933 resulted in some 
ss of foliage in a good many or- 
dards, but the reduction in fruit bud 
formation due to this cause was much 
nore than offset by favorable weather. 


Financial conditions are improving 
and the gradual approach of stability 
wil be advantageous to the fruit 
growers in 1934. 

The fixing of the spray tolerances 
at no material change from 1933 is 
felpful and comes early enough to 
pmit wise planning for the coming 
season. 

The probability of a reduced export 
market is the principal fly in the fruit 
growers’ prospects next year. A mod- 
erate crop instead of a heavy one will 
be productive of larger profits and 
more satisfaction in the industry. 


lo éf (Let 














Prof. B. S. Pickett, Preident 
American Pomological Society 
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THERE is every reason to look for 
better results in the marketing of the 
1934 California and Arizona citrus 
crop than were obtained in 1933 for 
the reason that estimates indicate a 
somewhat shorter crop, at least for 
oranges, and secondly the national 
marketing agreements that are now 
nearing completion will make possi- 
ble a better regulation and distribu- 
tion of the supply in accord with de- 
mand. In addition, re-employment of 
many wage earners should mean the 
return of citrus fruits to many family 
tables that have had little or none of 
these fruits for several years. 

Although returns for last year’s 
citrus crop were far from satisfac- 
tory, still I believe the fact that over 
75,000 carloads of oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit were sold for an f.o.b. 
return to the State approximating 
68% million dollars is definite proof 
of the substantial demand that has 
been created and is evidence of the 
value of the many years of advertis- 
ing and market expansion done by 
the Sunkist growers. Total citrus 
sales from California and Arizona 
were only 5 per cent less by volume 
and 12 per cent less in money re- 
turn than in 1932. 


Mr. Paul S. Armstrong, General Manager 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Many fruit growers and others 
interested in the United States apple 
industry feel that our business has 
had more than its share of losses and 
disappointments during the past few 
years. This condition has_ been 
brought about no doubt by the un- 
settled state of our markets and the 
increased cost and increased labor 
necessary to the production of good 
fruit. However, we are naturally an 
optimistic group of citizens, or else 
we would not set out orchards with 
the hope that in years to come we 
would receive a revenue from them. 

As we look towards the coming 
year our optimism seems to be justi- 
fied and seems to have real founda- 
tion. Our markets are not so unset- 
tled and through the aid of our 
county, state and national farm or- 
ganizations, we are learning how to 
better care for our fruit. We are 
looking ahead also to a continued, 
and we believe a rightful, tolerance 
policy from our Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. Regardless of 


political faith, we are joining the 
other great industries of our coun- 
try in backing up our President and 
through his leadership looking for- 
ward to a prosperous 1934. 





Mr. E. G. Cowper, President 
New York State Horticultural Society 
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F ruIT growers, to some extent, are now asking, just 
what many other farmers are asking, namely, for infor- 
mation on how to secure a government loan. Unfortu- 
nately, this question cannot be answered in a few words, 
as there are several kinds of loans available and more 
than one method of getting them, depending upon the 
location of the farm and the financial situation involved. 

To begin with, there are three kinds of government 
farm loans: Federal Land Bank Loans, Land Bank Com- 
missioner Loans, and Production Credit Loans. The first 
type is somewhat restricted as to application, as the Fed- 
eral land banks make loans only upon first mortgages. 
Loans may vary between $100 and $50,000, but not to ex- 
ceed 50% of the appraised normal land value and 20% 
of the permanent, insured improvements. 

The second type, which is of more recent origin, is 
more suited for refinancing purposes. Any person en- 
gaged in farming is eligible for such a loan, which may 
be used “to provide working capital for farm operations.” 
The amount borrowed may not exceed $5,000 to any one 
farmer, but a loan may be made on the security of a 
second mortgage. Such a loan does not require pay- 
ments on principal for a three year period, nor complete 
repayment for 40 years. Other loans must be repaid 
prior to ten years after the first payment is due. 

The third type of loan is one more commonly known, 
since it has been utilized quite generally by certain classes 
of farmers during the past year. Most of these loans 
are made for less than 12 months, and none for over 3 
years, for the purpose of producing and harvesting crops. 
Such loans are secured by liens on such crops, livestock 
and other personal property. 

Owing to the fact that the entire country is divided 
into twelve districts, represented by the same number of 
cities where Federal land banks are located, there is cer- 
tain to be some difference in the manner various provi- 
sions of the Farm Credit Administration are interpreted. 
In one district, for instance, the maximum Land Bank 
Commissioner’s loan obtainable on orchard land is 50% 
of the appraised land value, plus 50% of a $250 per acre 
maximum enhancement to cover the orchard trees and 
production setup. In general, however, satisfactory loans 
may be secured when adequate security is given, which 
will enable fruit growers having productive trees in favor- 
able locations to purchase necessary supplies and equip- 
ment to grow and harvest the yield, and thus obtain a 
crop which will, under normal circumstances, bring him 
a profit. 

More detailed and definite information on the methods 
involved in securing the most satisfactory type of loan, 
to meet the requirements of a specific orchard, may always 
be obtained through your County Agricultural Agent, or 
the Federal Land Bank office of your district. The 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower will, however, if the demand 
is sufficient to warrant it, print a more detailed article 
on this subject, with special reference to the fruit growers 
of intensive fruit areas. 


: =. 


Dr. F. A. MOTZ, Federal European Representative, 
told an eastern audience of fruit growers not long ago 


that if they thought they could dump fruit upon forei 
markets, which was poor in quality and pack, they an 
doomed to disappointment. On the other hand, he 
sured them that patriotism did not enter into fruit sale 
He instanced an occasion in England when poorly packed 
Canadian fruit was passed by, while buyers staged some. 
thing like stock market scenes in their eagerness to secure 
a beautiful pack of fine fruit from the United States of 
America. Foreign buyers will always choose good, clean 
well-packed fruit from America, in preference to the 
offerings of any other country which did not fulfill thes 
requirements. 

This advice should not be given alone to packers ang 
shippers of fruit to foreign markets. Our domestic mar. 
kets and consumers not only deserve the same consider. 
tion, but the rewards for well-graded, honestly packed 
and marked fruit will accompany such methods, Buyers 
soon learn to distinguish between the various growers or 
packers by their names or brands, and will choose or pay 
a premium for the fruit which can be depended upon to 
be as good or better than it is marked. 


. 2? 


We have the great pleasure to announce with this issue 
the beginning of a co-operative affiliation between the 
AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER and the American Pomological 
Society which has adopted our magazine as its official 
monthly publication. This society is the oldest national 
fruit growers’ organization in the United States, begin. 
ning its 85 years of service in the early days of American 
fruit growing. 

Enriched by its past traditions, the A. P. S. facesa 
future of great opportunity. There is, to begin with, 
a new era of interest in fruit variety improvement. In 
this field, the A. P. S. has always served as the highest 
authority in the establishment of nomenclature codes and 
in placing the stamp of approval on superior varieties, 
An equal or greater opportunity, however, lies in its abil 
ity to represent the fruit growers of this country in prob 
lems of nationwide scope and importance, when state 
and sectional groups cannot act so effectively. This 
great countrywide and co-ordinating influence is certain 
to be felt at the present time when more and more of the 
fruit growers’ problems are of common and _ nation 
importance. 

We are indeed glad to join hands with this renownel 
society whicl: is now enlarging its activities and effe- 
tiveness in meeting the great national problems of the 
fruit industry, and we suggest as many as possible of 
our readers join in continuing and promoting its great 


work. 
¢¥ + * 


And may I add— 
A Happy and Prosperous New Year! 


Kg 
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JHE strawberry breeding work, 
fom which the seven new varieties 
tave resulted, began thirteen years 
go at the Plant Field Station near 
Glenn Dale, Maryland. The original 
work was directed toward producing, 
frst, varieties much superior in des- 
gt quality to existing market sorts, 
ad second, varieties which hold their 
wr and flavor when canned or 
frozen. 
The first variety selected for in- 
troduction was the Blakemore, a berry 
aapted for growing in the South 
with superior qualities both for the 
gneral market and for the preserv- 
ng industry. Next were introduced 
Kllmar, another general market va- 
nety; Southland, a high quality berry 
for the home garden and local mar- 
ket for the South; and Redheart, a 
amning sort for the Pacific North- 
west and, to some extent, for all 
wrthern sections. Dorsett, Fairfax, 
ad Narcissa are the last three va- 
neties to be introduced. All have su- 
nor dessert quality, Narcissa being 
specially adapted to the Northwest 
and the Dorsett and Fairfax adapted 
eastern conditions. The maps 
town as Figs. 1 to 3 indicate the 
feral area for which each variety 
§ suggested. 
Perhaps the value of these varieties 
tm be estimated best by discussing 
th one in relation to the other 
iis now grown in the various re- 
fons of the United States. For the 
tteral market, it is possible that the 
«more will at least in part grad- 
replace other varieties from 
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By GEORGE M. DARROW 
Chief of Small Fruits Division, U. S. D. A. 


Norfolk, Virginia, and Georgia, west 
to Texas, Arkansas and southern 
California. This is approximately the 
area to which the Klondike is adapted. 
It is doubtful if the Blakemore will 
replace Missionary in Florida or the 
Missionary and the Klondike in 


’ southern Alabama, Louisiana or Tex- 


as. In central California the markets 
are accustomed to larger-sized berries 
than the Blakemore, and it is not 
likely to replace the Marshall there. 
Likewise, the Aroma, being of larger 
size, will probably not be displaced by 
the Blakemore in parts of Missouri, 


Boxes of (A) Southland and (B) Bellmar Strawberries grown at Willard, N. C. 


Sven New Strawberries Introduced by U.S. 


Kentucky, and Illinois. However, 
the Blakemore is steadily winning its 
way in the larger markets. In Phil- 
adelphia, because of its keeping qual- 
ities and appearance, it is already out- 
selling the Missionary and the Klon- 
dike. It is also becoming more popu- 
lar with the preservers and growers. 

The Blakemore is a more vigorous 
plant maker than any other commer- 
cial variety and also withstands 
drought, hot weather, and other un- 
favorable conditions better than most 
other sorts. In fact, no variety will 

(Continued on page 24) 





A plant of the Blakemore in North Carolina, showing the heavy crop produced by this variety. 
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An extensive planting of wine grapes in California 


Repeal Raises Question of Grape Varietie 


THE return after 15 years to legal 
wine making in the United States 
has revived interest in the growing 
of wine grapes—distinct varieties fit- 
ted, in the main, for no other purpose. 
These varieties were largely discarded 
after the adoption of prohibition, 
hundreds of valuable acres having 
been grubbed up and the land utilized 
for the production of staple crops. 

In certain sections of the country, 
wine making was highly specialized. 
So, too, was the variety question set- 
tled by the taste of the wine the 
grapes made and not the production 
per acre. 


A typical district where wine mak- . 


ing was once a major industry and 
where the variety question came in 
for painstaking study is the famous 
old town of Hermann, Missouri, fa- 
mous because it was in reality a bit 
of the Rhine valley transplanted 
along the brown loam bluff lands of 
the Missouri River. A review of the 
varieties grown for the wineries of 
Hermann is timely; many will be re- 
planted over wide areas. Missouri 
grape growers already are making 
plans to propagate several of the best 
wine grapes, feeling certain that they 
will be in demand. 
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It was in the Hermann district that 
Jacob Rommel and Nicholas Grein 
spent so many years in experiment- 
ing on distinct wine varieties and were 
so richly rewarded with Elvira, Etta, 
Missouri Reisling and Grein’s Gold- 
en. These plant breeders were 
searching for hardy, disease-free sorts 
that would make a wine to equal that 
produced in Germany. And _ both 
succeeded. Elvira, originated about 
1880, soon became widely popular as 
a white wine grape. Rommel him- 
self handled it so expertly in blending 
that his white wine was a byword of 
excellence in the New York wine trade. 

Rommel also developed Norton as 
a red wine grape supreme. Norton, 
although a Virginia grape, enjoyed 
little popularity until planted at Her- 
mann. The astute old German grow- 
ers soon discovered its real worth. 
This variety made a heavy, rich wine, 
reputed to be rich in iron, and found 
a ready market with the makers of 
tonics and patent medicines. 

The Missouri Reisling of Nicholas 
Grein also was extremely popular. 
In the opinion of many grape grow- 
ers, it will be planted again on a large 
scale, as wine making is revived. 

Along with Norton’s Virginia 
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Seedling, as it is commonly known, 
Cynthiana was largely grown. Thee 
two varieties are almost identicd; 
some authorities contend they are om 
and the same. However, Cynthiam 
was sent to Hermann from Arkansas, 
where it was found growing will 
In many of the vineyards of this win 
district Ives had a prominent place 
Indeed, it was surpassed only by Nor 
ton for a heavy-bodied red wine. 
Among the red grapes grown it 
Missouri, Catawba found most favor 
as a wine grape. Brighton was like 
better than Delaware, the contentim 
being that Delaware was not at ts 
best under Missouri conditions. 
Grape growers of Eastern Ame 
ica, who hope to profit by the retum 
of wine making on a commercial scal 
cannot compete with growers of Vit 
ifera grapes, if they cling to sid 
commonplace sorts as Concord. Th 
will have to turn back to the old dt 
tinct wine varieties or plant the ve 
newest sorts that have wine makit 
possibilities. Missouri grow 
learned this truth back in 18708 
They are going in for the old wit 
grape varieties and at the same tlt 
are trying all of the promising m® 
ones that have been bred since. 
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WHEN you stop to think of it, an orchardist has to be 
smart man. If he is not smart to begin with, 
will naturally get that way in the process of becoming 
orchardist. An orchard man must of necessity be not 
. a jack of all trades but a jack of all sciences. He 
much more than a “three-in-one” man, for the scope 
his activities covers a wide range of subjects and he 
; be skilled along many lines. 

A little knowledge of botany comes in handy, so that 
ie may know how plant food elements in the soil are 
sorbed by the root hairs of his trees; how these food 
enents are carried by the sap up through the trunk and 
inbs of his trees by capillary tubes and how the leaves 
of his trees receive these elements as a factory or mill 
eeives Its Taw material. He knows how this material 
used by his leaves in the manufacture of starch and 
itricate plant foods which his trees use for growth and 
a the making of his apples. To know that this manu- 
turing process goes on in his leaves only in the presence 
i sunshine and that his leaves have breathing pores on 
ir under sides, can help to make him not only a better 
pehardist but a broader-minded man as well. 

Pethaps few orchardists ever think of themselves, as 

ologists but that is exactly what they are, for every 
iree that grows is subject to disease. Every orchard man 
a doctor to his trees, a diagnostician, if you please, for 
whenever a tree gets sick it is his business to find out 
frst of all what is the matter with it. 

Not all the entomologists are to be found in colleges 
md universities, for some of them wear overalls. To be 
a orchardist and not to know something about bugs and 
insects would be like a preacher not knowing his Bible. 
To know the complete life histories of the codling moth 
and curculio, these two and no more, should be sufficient 
grounds on which to award any fruit grower his sheep- 
sin in entomology. The importance of bees as polleniz- 
ig agents is more and more coming to be realized, so 
ww Mr. Orchard Man must add to his store of entomo- 
gical lore some of the interesting facts about the habits 
of these beneficial insects. 

A zoologist is one who knows animals. Friend Or- 
dardist must be one, for no one knows better than he 
what depredations certain animals, classed as rodents, can 
da When he sets out young trees he always remembers 
to put guards around them to protect them from rabbits. 
He scrapes the grass from around the base of his trees in 
the Fall, to keep field mice from girdling them, and he 
satters poisoned grain after every snow storm. The 
groundhog he kills in whatever way he can. 

Eggs, larvae and adults of many insects constitute the 
til of fare of certain birds. These the orchard man likes 
encourage. His best friends among the birds are the 
quails, hairy and downy woodpeckers, nuthatches, barn 
and bank swallows, the grossbeaks and many others. He 
lkes to give protection to the barn owl for it lives prin- 
cally on mice, rats and rabbits. ‘A bird-house in every 
tte,” should be the slogan of every orchardist. Fewer 
tolling moths would emerge each spring if our orchards 
Were more thickly populated with birds. And, being 
‘mething of a bird-man, it would not be far wrong to 
tassify the orchardist as an ornithologist. 

though the apple grower knows nothing about valence 
and atomic weights, yet he must be something of a chem- 
“. All the spray materials he uses are chemical com- 
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HE ORCHARDIST, WOTTA MAN! 


By JAMES SENTER BRAZELTON 


pounds and every batch of dope he mixes in the spray 
tank is a chemical solution. His orchard is his laboratory. 
He has to know his materials, too, for to mix wrong things 
together would mean disaster. When he gets a black 
sludge in the bottom of the tank he knows he has a pre- 
cipitate that has resulted from a wrong combination. He 
is familiar with the chemical effect of certain sprays on 
foliage and fruit when applied under certain conditions 
of temperature and moisture. This he calls “spray burn.” 
To know what arsenical residue and lead tolerance means 
is to know a little bit about chemistry. The orchardist 
also knows something of the chemistry of his soils, for 
not to know this would be to apply his fertilizer blindly. 

Rain, frost, sleet, snow; these and many other weather 

conditions give concern to the man who raises apples. 
Every day in the year, season in and season out, he keeps 
an eye on the weather. Extremely low temperatures for 
days at a time cause winter killing. In the spring it is 
late frosts that worry him. All summer it is the possi- 
bility of hail. In August, when all is parched and dry, 
he watches the sky and prays for rain. What few scat- 
teting cloirds the sées he knows are only empties coming 
Just about picking time high winds 
ceme,and sometimes, alrnhost over-night, put his whole 
Jonathan. crop on the ground. 
' >» The thermémeter:is as essential to an orchard man as 
it is to a‘doctor. He watches it in the spring to determine 
the time for the first codling moth spray, for he knows 
that the first eggs are laid only after the temperature has 
reached 60°, at eight o’clock in the evening. Counting 
from this time to allow the eggs to hatch, he knows when 
the first spray should be on his trees. His thermometer 
tells him when it is no longer safe to use lime sulphur. 
He consults his hygrometer, which is an instrument for 
registering relative humidity, to determine when to use 
and when not to use Bordeaux. We could rightly call 
the orchard man a meteorologist, for this is what Uncle 
Sam calls his weather observers. 

What college professor would not turn green with envy 
if he would but stop and contemplate the lowly orchard 
man and would consider all that he is and does? What 
man in any walk of life is any more versatile than he? 
But this is not all. He is far more than just a composite 
scientist. To be a good orchard man he must be a good 
mechanic as well, because sprayers, pumps, tractors and 
gasoline engines all have a habit of getting out of order. 
He must be something of an electrician, too, especially if 
electricity is used to pump spray water. There are times 
when he has to be a plumber. In common with all farm- 
ers, he is a veterinary and a blacksmith. He should be 
a good business man but some are not. Every orchardist 
should know something about bookkeeping, since there are 
accounts to keep, and he should know how to write a good 
business letter. If a man raises apples for a living he 
must sell them, so it is necessary that he be a good sales- 
man. 

Let the orchard man then dwell upon these things and 
think upon his own importance. In so doing he will put 
off that inferiority complex that so many seem to have 
and he will be able to stand before kings and even movie 
actors, without embarrassment. Realizing that he is a 
man among men, he will be able to mingle unashamed 
with college professors and bankers. He will think more 
of himself and others will think more of him. 
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A “Shearing” type of pruning with prune trees 


TRENDS IN ORCHARDING— 


PRUNING 


By J. H. GOURLEY 


THERE are few phases of orchard- 
ing which have had more considera- 


tion than pruning. From earliest’ 


times some attempt has been made to 


modify the form of plants as well as. 
fruiting ‘habit. 


to influence their 
Thase who have been identified wita 
horticulture for as much as a quarter 
of a century have seen marked 
changes in “style” of pruning. Heavy 
pruning was introduced in the East 
about 25 years ago and it was justi- 
fied on the basis that it would produce 
a sturdier trunk, increase the branch 
growth, and improve the quality of 
the fruit. This view has had a long 
influence and even today will be found 
prevailing in some sections, as illus- 
trated in the plumb orchard here 
shown. 

It required a considerable amount 
of experimental work to show that 
the effects of pruning were often an 
optical illusion. That any amount of 
pruning is a dwarfing process is now 
clearly understood. A few years ago 
the writer carried on some pruning 
work with peaches in a section where 
the concept prevailed that the trees 
should be severely pruned in order to 
adjust the size of tree to the soil con- 
ditions. As a result the trees were 
averaging hardly more than a bushel 
to the tree. When lighter pruning 
was practiced the yield was materially 
increased, due to a larger bearing 
surface. In such a district it would 
have been better if the pruning tools 
had been thrown away entirely for a 
couple or three years. To attack the 
problem from a soil-building program 
would be much more profitable. 


How Much Pruning is Justified ? 


It seems to me that if there is any 
definite pruning trend in the East it 
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is to prune young trees of practically 
ail kinds (including peaches) much 
tighter than formerly. This is one of 


. the poignant reasons for delayed bear- 


_ing of commercial crops. Frequently 
many of, the young trees need no 
pruning at all but there is always the 
urge or’ temptation to do some cut- 
ting. Wood on the ground is evi- 
dence of work! Yet the old “rule of 
thumb” method called for cutting off 
a certain fraction of the growth each 
year until the tree had reached a 
certain age. I wonder just why. 


Now with older trees the situation 
is somewhat different in that spraying 
and general quality of the fruit are 
to be considered. The general rule 
still holds that cutting away part of 
the tree will result in a tree of less 
total size, even though there is a 
longer season of growth of the stimu- 
lated parts. 

At the Ohio Station there is a small 
block of Stayman Winesap and Bald- 
win trees which were planted in 1915. 
One lot has not been pruned since 
planting, another receives what we 
term “light, corrective pruning’, and 
another heavy pruning. The trees are 
now 19 years old and show a striking 
difference in size. The unpruned ones 
are considerably larger in size and 
bearing surface although they are 
“thick”, difficult to stray thoroughly 
and contain a good many shaded and 
hence unfruitful branches. The 
lightly pruned ones rank next in size 
and the heavily pruned ones are 
dwarfish in comparison with the first 
lot. Different pruning treatments 
have been applied to other plots but 
these three are sufficient for our con- 
sideration here. 
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The following abbrey; 
shows the pesto of variaatle table 
of pruning upon the yield, aoe 
fruit, and color, in the thre a. 
This shows that the highest nf 
been obtained from the sna 
plot, exceeding the heavily ory 
by an average of 71 per cent. 4 
an enormous sacrifice in yield fora: 
other advantage that may be gy 
The treatment of the trees hae 
the same in all particulars o 
pruning. This difference ms 
greater than that obtained eles 
or with other varieties but it has 
fairly consistent throughout ¢hi 
periment. . 4 


Effect of Pruning upon Yield, Size a 







































of Fruits 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
P . 
Unpruned lightly fy 
Total B.* 8546 6lll 
Yield Ibs. S.* 6655 7635 
Size B. 773 80.6 
Above 3” diam. 
% S-yr. av. S. 67.7 89.6 
Color B. 72.6 67.9 
Above 33 
% red S. 92.0 96.1 4 
*B.—Baldwin, S.=Stayman Wine 


The size, on the other hand is & 
proportional to the amount of 9 
ing. The heavily pruned trees pro 
duced 24 per cent more apples having 
a diameter of 3 inches, or larger, than 
the unpruned ones. Size, of 
is not an unmixed blessing, for 
physiological break down is most ser- 
ous in the largest specimens. Th 
same thing is true with bitter pit o 
stipend, Jonathan spot, water cor, 
and other physiological t 
Whether the experiments are in Af 
tralia or America, the results om 
point are the same. Often the dei 
for the largest apples is less than 
medium sized ones. However, 
seems little question that size has} 
affected. 

Color is a matter of great impor 
tance, almost the limiting factor i 
some fruit sections. Here we findiii 
Stayman Winesap has been affett 
to a much less degree than 
No doubt varieties are quite 
in this particular and, as m 
later the variety question is im 
here as in practically all other cultum 
matters. To increase the solid 
color from 72 to 92 per cent is ™ 
small item, but it was gained at tit 
expense of yield. 









This all means a certain comp’ — Remem 
mise between tonnage and quality, Bring bac 
and the individual grower must dete } tame 
for himself what his market d gest name 

Pruning and Thinning the best | 

Both pruning and thinning remot will pay § 


potential fruit from the tree. Ont they must 
(Continued on page 27) will be an: 
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we Bring back those memories now by trying to think of a 
5 tame—a real prize winner—for the picture above. Sug- Prize Title Editor, THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 


lemands 
gest names that are different—as many as you wish. For Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


the best title submitted the AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER Name 
remot § Will pay $5.00. Suggest as many titles as you wish, but 
e. Ont § they must reach us on or before January 20. The winner 
will be announced in our February issue. ici b ais gam aniarhahamaaulacennaiih Gi iccsiccuaiotiin 
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RAMBLES OF A 
HORTICULTURIST 


By JOHN T. BREGGER 


Ev ERY fruit grower has found out 
what it is to learn from his own ex- 
perience, and there are very few who 
have not learned to profit from the 
experiences of others. It may be 
your own neighbor, and it may be a 
fruit grower in another state a thou- 
sand miles away, whom you read 
about, but such an experience often 
supplies you with a new idea which 
can be put into immediate practice 
with success. 

In my personal orchard experience, 
gained to a great degree in Exten- 
sion work, I find it is a rare occa- 
sion, indeed, when I do not obtain 
at least one new and valuable addi- 
tion to my knowledge of fruit pro- 
duction or marketing practices when 
I visit another orchard for the first 
time. It may be through failure, 
rather than success, that the new les- 
son is made plain, but it is, neverthe- 
less, there. 

When fruit growers get together 
in small or large groups, the exchange 
of personal experiences is equally val- 
uable and is the main reason for the 
great popularity and success of the 
various neighborhood, state, and na- 
tional horticultural groups or socie- 
ties. These societies in many cases 
have sponsored tours during the sum- 
mer season, when the orchard prac- 
tices talked about at winter meet- 
ings are seen in actual operation, or 
their results can be noted. 

Fortunately, I have had the op- 
portunity of seeing fruit growing 
first-hand under widely different ge- 
ographical conditions. These con- 
tacts began in 1917, when I first vis- 
ited the West, and during the past 
16 years I have had the privilege of 
visiting 46 out of the 48 states, as 
well as Canada and Alaska, in most 
of these states having first-hand con- 
tacts with some phase of commer- 
cial fruit growing. Under present- 
day conditions, when methods of pro- 
duction and marketing have become 
more and more standardized through- 


out the country, experimental evi- . 


dence and successful orchard prac- 
tices are more easily transferred and 
adopted from one state to the other 
than ever before. Many of our im- 
portant fruit growing problems and 
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practices at the present time are com- 
mon throughout the country. There 
is not only an opportunity of learn- 
ing much from a member of our own 
occupation in another state or dis- 
trict, but there is an equal need for 
a better understanding of these mu- 
tual problems, so as to secure their 
solution through more and greater 
co-operation. 


First-hand information is always 
the most accurate, when observations 
are accurately made. For this rea- 
son, it is my intention to make 
these contacts whenever possible, to 
see fruit growing conditions and 
practices in every important section, 
and meet as many of the success- 
ful growers as time and distance will 
permit, thereby giving to our readers 
valuable hints, suggestions, and ad- 
vice that will not only be of inter- 
est, but will be applicable to their 
own fruit growing. problems. 


In order not to begin these “Ram- 
bles” too far back, we will start with 
the summer of 1933. Now and then, 
however, I will draw upon observa- 
tions of less recent contacts of an- 
other season. Not always does the 
most recent observation give the best 
lesson, as our progress often comes 
in waves and we occasionally drop 
a practice which years afterwards fits 
in with present needs or conditions. 


I had occasion during 1933 to visit 
orchards in about 15 eastern and mid- 
dlewestern states. One naturally 
heard and saw more spraying dur- 
ing this period of the year than any 
other one orchard practice. The word 
“codling moth’ was on every or- 
chard man’s lips from one end of 
the country to the other. One large 
section of the United States was hit 
by an epidemic of apple scab such as 
has not been seen in years. The suc- 
cess and failure of different spray 
materials was evident everywhere, 
though far more evident was the fail- 
ure of different fruit growers to ob- 
tain success with the same spray ma- 
terial. The individual or “man fac- 
tor” has always been, and probably 
will be forever, the main difference 
between a successful and an unsuc- 
cessful orchardist—and perhaps it is 
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true in every other voca 
fession. 


Let yo our trave 
writer’s home state, Mich; 
was here on the old Fey “ 
my orchard experiences began in th 
year of 1900. What is now the m fi 
block of orchard on the home i 
was planted that year, and pon 
at least one humorous incident a 
nected with that planting which vi 
bear telling. In those days Hubber 
ston was still one of the Standard g : 
ple varieties being planted, and mn 
father planted what he supposed Was 
a block of that variety. Not until 1912 
or 12 years later, did we discover 
the trees were not Hubberston at aj 
but Northern Spy. This is one case 
of course, where a nurseryman made 
a mistake in the right direction, al. 
though the incident stands out a 
typical of the long time it takes fop 
Spy trees to come into bearing, par. 
ticularly if further discouraged from 
fruiting by severe pruning while the 
trees are young. 

This particular orchard, contain. 
ing trees of Duchess, Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden, in addition to North. 
ern Spy, has taught and is teaching 
many other lessons of variety, prun- 
ing, soil management, and other fac. 
tors so important in determining the 
possibilities of success or failure to 
the owner. There is a splendid ex. 
ample here of what a heavy sod can 
do in absorbing applications of nitro- 
gen fertilizer and preventing the 
trees from benefiting to the extent 
that they might. There is the e- 
ample also of a variety like Jom- 
than becoming partially biennial in 
bearing habit, due to a slowing down 
in vegetative growth. There is the 
splitting of some trees, due to incor- 
rect training and pruning during the 
early formative period. 


On the other hand, there are ex- 
amples of the more desirable fe 
tures which, after all, have predomi- 
nated and made the orchard profitable 
over a period of years. Probably 
the most important has to do with 
the original selection of varieties and 
site. Not every orchard planted 
far back as 1900 has been of the 
varieties which are in demand ani 
considered standard for a particular 
state or market location today. Good 
air and soil drainage, and a dee 
fertile soil, are important factors fo 
ultimate success. A good stand atl 
a strong growth of trees is the fist 
requirement toward heavy crops d 
fruit. Adequate pollination follows 
and from there on, we must thinkd 
seasonal orchard practices which gor 
ern the regularity, quantity and qui 
ity of crops. 


tion or Pro. 
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Easy to buy 
because attrac- 
tive and easy 
to carry home 


the APPLE of 


the Consumer's 


EYE 


By DEAN HALLIDAY 


THE art of packaging has already. 
increased the sales of celery, rhubarb, 
mushrooms, limes, asparagus, cher- 
fes, strawberries and blueberries. It 
an do the same for apples. As a 
matter of fact, it does not require 
a much ingenuity to package apples 
attractively as it does any one of the 
aforementioned perishable products. 
Apples, the “King of Fruits,” are 
asattractive as any fruit grown. All 
that apples of quality need to sell 
themselves is the opportunity to dis- 
play their charms. Modern packag- 
ing combines the opportunity for dis- 
pay, together with convenience for 
carrying home. 

Study the handy package shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is 
a different from the old bushel bas- 
ket as the modern, streamlined auto- 
mobile is from the “horseless car- 
nage,” of thirty years ago. This 
ype of package sells apples because 
ithas “eye appeal” and being com- 
pact affords convenience for the 
‘ash and carry” customer. 

Two New York state growers are 
wing this package of 12 apples with 
amazing success. One is the Hud- 
0 Valley Fruit Corporation of Liv- 
mgston, N. Y., the other the Hill- 
EHere Orchard of Niverville. 

A package of this type appeals to 
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the retailer as well as to the con- 
sumer. It is welcomed by the dealer 
because it permits him to build at- 
tractive, eye appealing displays. He 
naturally places the packaged prod- 
uct on his counter or display racks 
instead of underfoot on the floor. He 
can make sales faster because the 
fruit is handled as a unit. And since 
packaged produce is immediately 
classed as better produce by the buyer 
—better prices are generally paid. 

There are also other advantages to 
packaged produce that appeal to the 
retailer. Storage is easier when pack- 
ages are used. Inventory can be 
taken faster, and since the package 
protects as well as displays the fruit, 
loss from bruising and spoilage is 
reduced. All these things create 
good will, which in turn leads the 
dealer to push the packaged product. 

The modern package also permits 
attractive printing of brand and 
grower’s name, which in turn leads 
to all important identification of a 
particular brand and thus encourages 
repeat sales. 
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Listen in as the modern woman 
shopper does her buying. What do 
you hear? “I'll take a package of 
this . . . and a package of that!” 
Your own wife says the same thing 
as she goes about her buying. This 
is true because very few commodi- 
ties today are deprived of the sales 
advantages of packaging. Why, then, 
should we send apples to the re- 
tail market burdened by the archaic 
barrel or bushel basket? The ulti- 
mate consumer of today would be 
as apt to buy a buggy whip as he 
would a barrel of apples. 

The grower who is proud of the 
fruit he produces should not be con- 
tent to send it to market without a 
name or the sales benefit of attrac- 
tive, efficient, paperboard containers 
—especially when the moderate cost 
of these modern packages can be re- 
paid many times by the increased de- 
mand for the branded produce and 
higher returns. Packaging, in other 
words, enables the grower to com- 
mand a larger share of the retail sell- 
ing price of his fruit. 
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LET'S MAKE 


THE NEW YEAR A GLORIOUS ONE 


Says BENJAMIN WALLACE DOUGLASS 


January! A new year; a new road; a 


new start! We always get a thrill out of any- 
thing new and a new year should give us the 
greatest thrill of all. It is as though we 
were handed a new lease of life—what will 
we do with it? 

First of all, it seems to me, we should cast 
up accounts and discover if we can, what we 
accomplished with the last slice of life we 
had—with the twelve glorious months that 
are now past. 

And when I say “cast up accounts” I am 
thinking of more than figures, thinking of 
more than making a living, I am thinking of 
living, thinking of all those intangible bene- 
fits that a farmer gets free, gratis and for 
nothing and on which no ingenious tax col- 
lector can levy a single dime. 

In a financial way, most fruit growers 
have weathered the economic unpleasantness 
far better than have their brother farmers or 
their city cousins. While some orchards are 
“Gn the red” most of them have managed to 
pay a small profit. I know of no cared-for 
orchard that has been sold for taxes and of 
none lost through mortgage foreclosure. 

Most of us seem to have made a living, 
but how much have we lived? How many of 
those intangible benefits have we collected 
for ourselves and our families? Are the last 
twelve months a blank save for the few 
figures we need in calculating our profit or 
loss in money? 

When an artist friend built his house in 
our Brown County hills, he carved above his 


fireplace the words, “Each day I take off my 
hat to the beauty of the world.” 

How fine it would be for all of us to keep 
ourselves constantly alive to the beauty of 
the world around us. How much it would 
add to the joy of living if we were always 
alert to every beautiful thing in this lovely 
world in which we work. 

Suppose we resolve to collect a heavy toll 
of this fine new year ahead of us, so that 
none of its joy and beauty shall escape. Let 
us learn to appreciate the grace and dignity 
of an old apple tree, standing in the snow at 
the end of a gray winter’s day. Let us know 
and appreciate that first flush of green on the 
willows along the creek and let us absorb 
some of the calm of a summer day that 
broods upon the hills like a benediction. 

If storms come, as they will, may we not 
gather some of their strength into ourselves? 

In all our human relationships too, let us 
try to get the utmost out of these next twelve 
months. Most folks have something good 
about them—they really have. Suppose we 
look for that good and try to appreciate it. 
Let us cultivate a spirit of tolerance and 
charity and good-will toward all our fellows. 
If we do, I know that in some strange 
fashion we will absorb into our own lives all 
that is good and fine in the lives of those 
with whom we come in contact. 

Let us go on making a living, by all means, 
but let us not forget to live and when an- 
other January comes, let us be able to look 
back and say, even though the ledger be all 
in red, “It has been a glorious year.” 
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OFFICERS FOR 1934 
Pickett, Ames, lowa. 


rae at? ‘Ww. A. Taylor, Washing- 


rattan: w. §. Blair, Kentville, 


a. 
: . Lantz, Ames, lowa. 
vr WG. Miles, Milford, Conn. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. c. E. 
J. H. Gourley, Wooster, Ohio. 
J. C. Blair, Urbana, 111. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. H. Alderman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. S. Brown, Corvallis, Ore. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Dutton, Milferd Center, Ohie. 
S. W. Fletcher, State Cellege, Pa. 
Laurenz Greene, Lafayette, Ind. 
N. E. Hansen, Breekings, S. D. 
Wesley Hawley, Ludingten, Mich. 
W. S. Perrine, Centralia, tll. 

H. L. Price, Blacksburg, Va. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY 


A Page Conducted in the Interests of the 
American Pomological Society 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. J. Rahmlow, Madison, Wis. 
Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. 
J. Talbert, Columbia, Mo. 
C. Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
P. Tufts, Davis, Calif. 
B. Tukey, Geneva, N. Y. 
A. Van Meter, Amherst, 
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Objectives for 1934 


following summary of this 

— aims and objects of the A.P.S. 
indicates the scope of this organiza- 
tion’s 1934 program and its impor- 
tance to every American fruit grower. 

1, Restudy problems in nomen- 
clature. ’ , 

2, Plan for bureau of registration 
for new fruits. 

3, Extend service features of the 
organization with special refer- 
ence to: 

(a) promotion of movements 
to recover and improve ex- 
port market situation. 

(b) secure cooperation between 
federal and state author- 
ities in administering spray 
residue regulations. 

4, Publish proceedings of 1933 
meeting. 

5. Promote and conduct outstand- 
ing convention in 1934. 

6. Supply a page of interesting 
news each month in_ the 
“American Fruit Grower.” 

7. Continue to build up financial 
status of the organization. 

B. S. Pickett, President. 











Resolutions Adopted at 
49th Convention 


WHEREAS, this the 49th Con- 
vention of the American Pomological 
Society, in its 85th year of age and 
having served the fruit interests of 
the American Continent in a helpful 
manner, do hereby resolve the follow- 
ing: 

2nd: We recognize that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act will have 
direct and indirect influence for the 
letterment of the fruit interests of 
this country and that we extend to the 
Seretary of Agriculture, Henry A. 
Wallace, our sincere and utmost con- 
fidence in his ability to carry out his 
part of the Administration’s Recovery 
Program, and that we will do our part 
inso far as it is possible for us to do 
%, in our co-operating with him in 
atrying out this policy. 








3rd: The American Pomological 
Society takes favorable notice of the 
recent ruling of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, placing 
the lead tolerance in spray residues at 
.019 grains per pound of fruit. The 
Society appreciates the evidence of 
sympathetic understanding of the 
entire problem involved, but it dis- 
agrees with the necessity of making 
any reduction whatever in the toler- 
ance standard in the absence of evi- 
dence that the higher tolerance is 
harmful to human health. However, 
it accepts the ruling in the gracious 
spirit in which it believes it is offered. 
The Society: will so notify its mem- 
bers and affiliations throughout the 
United States. 


4th: That the Government be 
asked to co-operate with the various 
fruit agencies such as the American 
Pomological Society, Eastern Apple 
Growers Council, International Apple 
Association, and others, in the form- 
ing of future regulations which have 
a direct bearing on the welfare of the 
fruit industry, such as did the 1933 
spray residue regulation which caused 
untold loss this year to a hundred 
million dollar industry. 

We feel that no group of farming 
people are more interested in the 
public welfare than the fruit growers, 
or are more willing or reasonable in 
co-operating for the general good of 
all. We therefore ask the Secretary 
of Agriculture to request regulatory 
officers to co-operate more directly 
and sympathetically with the fruit 
growers in such cases. 

5th: That any recognized official 
analysis of representative samples of 
fruit by state or federal authority 
should be accepted as final and bind- 


ing. 





Official Organ of Society 


With this issue, the American 
Fruit Grower becomes the cfficial 
news organ of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. The officers of the 
society in executive session Decem- 
ber 13, at Springfield, Ill., made this 
arrangement, and are happy to an- 
nounce to the readers of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower and to the mem- 
bership of the A.P.S. that the society 
has been given a page in this maga- 
zine which will contain each month 
timely items of interest to our mem- 
bership and to the readers of the 
American Fruit Grower. By this 
most effective means, the A.P.S. will 
reach all of the fruit interests of the 
country in every state and in so do- 
ing bring the work of the society and 
what it stands for to you. 

H. L. Lantz, Secretary. 











6th: That the American Pomo- 
logical Society requests Experiment 
Stations and other competent agencies 
to investigate the possibility of injury 
to human health as a result of the 
consumption of apples and pears 
carrying lead, arsenic, flourine, or 
other spray residues, in amounts 
where they would be consumed in the 
normal diet. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Resolutions Committee) 
R. S. Herrick, Des Moines, Iowa 
Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 
W. S. Perrine, Centralia, Ill. 


JOIN THE AMERICAN W 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY N O ! 
Here’s my $1.25 for which I am to receive all the 
privileges of annual membership, including Report 
of the 49th Convention and all other announce- 
ments and Service Reports of the Society. 


COPS HESS E SHE EHEHEHTHESHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEHHHESHEEEEE 


City 
Fill out blank and mail with remittance to—H. L. 
Lantz, Secretary, American Pomological Society, 
Ames, Iowa; or American Fruit Grower, Cleveland, O. 
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STATE 
HORTICULTURAL News 





Penn. Has Diamond Anniversary 


Tue 75th Anniversary program of the 
Pennsylvania State Horticultural Ass’n 
will be held in Harrisburg in connection 
with the Farm Products Show, January 
17 to 18. Beginning at 10 A. M. the first 
day with the president’s address, secretary’s 
and committee reports, the program will 
cover numerous production and marketing 
problems of great significance to fruit 
growers of Pennsylvania and surrounding 
territory. 

The guest speakers and their subjects 
include Dr. J. H. Gourley, Chief in Horti- 
culture, Ohio State University and Exper- 
iment Station, on “Some Recent Trends 
in American Orcharding”; F. Z. Hartzell, 
Associate in Research, New York State 
Experiment Station, on “Tar Distillate 
Emulsions for the Control of Rosy Aphis 
and other Insects”; and J. T. Bregger, 
Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER, on 
“Some Northwestern Orchard Lessons for 
the East.” The annual horticultural ban- 
quet will be held at the Woolworth cafe- 
teria the evening of January 17, the ban- 
quet speaker being Dr. S. W. Fletcher 
of the State College on “The History 
of the State Horticultural Association.” 

Other subjects and speakers on the two 
day program follow: “Our Experience 
with the Farm Type Cold Storage,” F. N. 
Fagan, State College; “New Ideas in In- 
sect Suppression,” H. E. Hodgkiss, State 
College; “The Result of the Entomologist 
in the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture to the State Horticultural Associa- 
tion,” T. L. Guyton, Harrisburg; “Results 
of Codling Moth Control Experiments in 
1933,” H. N. Worthley, State College; 
“The Pennsylvania Fruit Disease Situa- 
tion in 1933,” R. S. Kirby, State College; 
“Some Fruit Disease Observations,” H. W. 
Thurston, State College; “Making the Most 
of the Rainfall in the Orchard,” R. D. 
Anthony, State College, and “Some Ohio 
Orcharding Observations,” R. H. Sudds, 
State College. 

Apple prices are very satisfactory to 
Pennsylvania growers having U. S. No. 
1 grade. One grower washed his fruit 
solely for advertising and is getting the 
jump on his competitors. Others are doing 
likewise this next year. 

Much interest is being shown in tar oil 
sprays in all districts. An increasingly 
large number of growers are using them. 

R. H. Supps, Sec’y. 





New York Plans Big Program 


Tue trend of thought among New York 
fruit growers is reflected in the programs 
of the New York State Horticultural 
Society. Two meetings have been sched- 
uled for January, the annual meeting at 
Rochester and the eastern meeting at King- 
ston. Dates for Rochester are Jan. 10 to 
12 and at Kingston Jan. 24 to 26. Codling 
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moth control, elimination of old orchards, 
and packages are given prominent places 
on both programs. 

A forum on codling moth will be con- 
ducted at both meetings with Prof. P. J. 
Parrott of the Geneva Experiment Station 
in charge. For the Western New York 
meeting at Rochester, the principal speaker 
on this subject will be Dr. R. L. Webster, 
Entomologist at the Washington State Col- 
lege. His subject will be “How We Com- 
bat Codling Moth in the State of Wash- 
ington.” Dr. Webster is recognized as one 
of the foremost authorities in the country 
on the subject. 

At both meetings the discussion of fruit 
containers will be in charge of A. B. Buch- 
holz of Hudson, Columbia County agri- 
cultural agent. Speakers are expected to 
include H. A. Spillman of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on “Laws Rela- 
tive to Standardization of Fruit Packages.” 
Others on the program are Lou Blachly of 
New York, “Attitude of the Trade Toward 
Crates”; E. Stuart Hubbard of Pough- 
keepsie, “Crates Versus Baskets,” and F. 
Palmer Hart of Red Hook, *An Approved 
Apple Crate.” 

Western New York has a particular 
problem in old orchards. There has been 
some complaint that neglected orchards are 
a menace to surrounding orchards. Some 
growers have urged that steps be taken to 
eliminate these old orchards either at public 
expense or at the expense of the owners. 
At Rochester there will be a forum on the 
subject in charge of Ernest R. Clarke of 
Spencerport. : 

E. F. Brown of New York, secretary of 
the Consumers’ Information Service of the 
State Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, will talk at both meetings on promo- 
tion for the sale of fruit. 





Mass. Eliminates ‘“Menace”’ Trees 


MassacuusEtTs apple growers in 
common with those of the rest of New 
England have during the past season been 
co-operating with the Extension Services 
in a campaign to remove “boarder trees.” 
This campaign has taken the line of cutting 
down trees of unprofitable varieties ; cutting 
out filler trees; removing old, neglected 
trees in pastures and on roadsides and along 
division walls and fences. 

More than 10,000 such “menace” trees 
were demolished and many fillers in addi- 
tion. This project has been of greatest 
value in bringing growers to a realization 
of this problem and causing them to wel- 
come the C. W. A. plan now in operation 
and which was inaugurated November 15. 

The Massachusetts Fruit Grower Annual 
Meeting, held in Worcester, January 3, 4 
and 5, 1934, had the finest program ever 
presented. Most of those appearing at this 
meeting were from outside New England, 
and brought to Massachusetts growers the 
views and opinions of fellow fruit growers 
in other territories. 
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Massachusetts growers rejoice with th 
of other areas in learning that Spray nae 
tolerances are not to be materially Msc. > 
for the coming season. Much conumal 
felt over the possibility that these would fe 
materially lowered. 

Massachusetts apple growers 


: er Were in. 
vited to attend the Friday, December 2 
meeting of the American Association ¢ 


Economic Entomologists at Cambridge anj 
listen in on a symposium on “Spray Residue 
Removal.” An extremely fine opportunity 
availed of by a large group. 

W. R. Cote, Sec’y, 





Indiana Annual Program 


HE annual meeting of the Indiana Hort. 
cultural Society will be held at Purdue, 
January 10 and 11, in connection with the 
Annual Agricultural Conference. 

Dr. J. R. Magness, Principal Pomolo. 
gist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, js 
on the program twice, once to discuss 
“Drought Effects in Eastern Apple 0. 
chards” and again on “Economical anf 
Effect in Orchard Soil Management.” Dr, 
Magness is an authority on orchard gol 
moisture problems. 

Results of the 1933 codling moth studies 
will be handled by Prof. J. J. Davis, G £ 
Marshall, both of Purdue; R. F. Sazam, 
U. S. D. A., and Russell Dorman, Califor- 
nia Spray Chemical Company. 

Indiana has a set-up in its Food and 
Drug Division whereby fruit growers may 
send in samples of fruit for analysis a 
very little cost. Mr. Frank J. Koehn 
is connected with this department and wil 
discuss how it can be used by our growers. 

Prof. C. L. Burkholder and O. W. Ford 
Purdue, have analyses of hundreds of apple 
residue samples. They have information 
on various spray schedules and how much 
lead and arsenic is left after different meth- 
ods of washing. If every grower knew the 
load of residue his fruit carries at pick 
ing time and at different stages of develop 
ment, he would be in a better position to 
meet the tolerance. 

Prof. C. E. Baker, Purdue, will dis 
cuss “Moisture and Nitrates in Lafayette 
Orchard Soils.” 

The annual banquet is always of inter 
est to our growers. Lieutenant Governor 
M. Clifford Townsend will be the princ- 
pal speaker and anybody who has not hearl 
the Mr. Townsend has something in store 

K. I. Fawcett, Sec’y. 


Ohio Will Hear Auchter 


E are completing the program for otf 
annual winter meeting in Columbus, Jat 
uary 29 to February Ist, and have bet 
fortunate to secure several prominent oll 
of-state speakers—among them, E. C.A 
ter, Principal Horticulturist, U. S. D. Ai 
W. C. Dutton, Michigan Agricultural Col 
lege, and W. S. Hough, Entomologist 
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ay Administration Financing Policies 
_ Relation of the A. A. A. Program 

the Fruit and Vegetable Growers, will 
: resented by speakers from these in- 
sont Demonstrations will be given 
Opals and potato grading during the 


a year the Horticultural Students of 
Ohio State University are sponsoring the 
nd Annual Potato and Apple Show in 

ection with Farmers’ Week which is 
January 29 to February 2. This 
is the only state-wide winter fruit show 
eld in Ohio. Valuable prizes will be 
ven for both plates and trays of apples 
of the following varieties : Delicious, Rome 

Beauty, _ Jonathan, Stayman, Grimes 
Golden, Baldwin, R. I. Greening, McIn- 
tosh, Golden Delicious, Northern Spy, 
Starking, Red Rome or Gallia. 

W. H. Matthews, Salem, has just been 
wotified of his appointment as Orchard Ap- 

aiser for the Federal Land Bank, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Those submitting appli- 
ations for orchard loans will be requested 
to prepare maps of their orchard proper- 
ties, showing the locations of the different 
blocks of trees and designating, by loca- 
tion, varieties and age of trees. There 
should also be a tabulation of total yields 
for each of the past five years, if the or- 
chard is of bearing age during that period, 
or the same information for a shorter pe- 
riod if the orchard is just coming into 
baring. An estimate of the percentage 
of U. S. No. 1 apples, produced during 
these years, would be considered desirable 
supplementary information. Applicants for 

Federal Land Bank Loans will save much 
time if clouds on the title are cleared up. _It 
is suggested that early applications may 
receive most favorable consideration. 

A Production Credit Corporation will 
son be organized in the Federal Land 
Bank district serving Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Louisville. Ten or more farm- 
efs may organize local Production Credit 
Associations following a plan or organ- 
ization of the Production Credit Corpor- 
ation. The object of this corporation is 
to make production loans. This plan may 
be helpful in securing production credit 
to leading fruit growers. Those interested 
in detailed information on the plan can 
write the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C., for their various cir- 
culars on “Production Credit Associations.” 
Arrangements are being made to have this 
development discussed at our winter meet- 
Ing. F. H. Beacu, Sec’y. 


Michigan Holds Record Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society just closed was 
probably the banner meeting of its 64 years. 
Everything conspired to make it so. Held 
. conjunction with the Michigan Farm 
Show, the meetings of the Farm Machinery 
Ass'n. and the Michigan Canners Ass’n., 
with good weather and the finest accommo- 
dations ever enjoyed in the matter of quar- 
ters, the programs drew a steady attendance 
of around 1000 men and women fruit 
growers, 

The program with its galaxy of scientific 
urers constituted a liberal education 
during its six sessions on matters apper- 


to be held 








laming to fruit growing. These lecturers 
fan the whole gamut from the selection of 
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ake more of your fruit MARKETABLE 





this year— Use MYERS Spray Equipment ! 








C(, 
IN S 
LARS: N 





@ “SelfOiling, Duplex, Triplex 
and Quadruplex—one or more 
guns -— for commercial and 


other fruit growers. 





@ Medium and small capacity 
outfits for farmers and group 
owners. 








@ Engine, traction or tractor 
driven sprayers —interchange- 
able guns or booms — for or- 
chards, trees, row orfield crops. 


YERS 


Handan Power 


Spray Pumps 


MYERS FEATURES: 


tra fruit dollars —- and 
Myers Self-Oiling Pow- 
er Sprayers and Complete Power 
Spray Rigs furnish maximum spray- 
ing efficiency at lowest possible cost 
for this important job. 

These machines have been developed 
after years of exhaustive research by expert 
engineers with first hand knowledge of mod- 
ern spraying requirements. Ranging in size 
from the smaller outfits for farmers and com- 
munity spraying to the largest units for com- 
mercial growers, they have earned an enviable 
reputation for durability, economy and thor- 
oughness among all classes of progressive fruit, 
potato and row crop growers—the world over. 
There is a Myers Sprayer specially adapted for your 


needs, whether your spraying operations are exten- 
sive or limited to a few trees or a small garden patch. 


Get this Book on Spraying and 
Spraying Equipment — FREE 
A combined illustrated guide of 
spraying information every grower 
needs. Just mail the coupon — today 
—for your FREE copy and the name 

of the Myers dealer nearest you. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
125 Orange Street 
“Pump Manufacturers Since 1870” 









PRAYING is the 
secret of getting ex- 













co. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
SP-43 


pressure —speed —capacity — thoroughness 


economy — design — workmanship — materials — perfect and 


continuous lubrication—automatic control—low down construction. 








the orchard site, through the matters of soil 
management, moisture control, cover crops, 
spraying, pruning, thinning, control of plant 
disease and insect and rodent pest especially 
codling and berry moth; new varieties and 
use of by-products such as sterile and 
filtered cider; marketing including a sharp 
rap at legislation tending to cut out the 
independent trucker ; engineering, especially 
along the line of the advantages and prob- 
lems connected with the use of the power 
take-off in spraying; reports on results on 
the use of new ingredients such as summer 
oil and nicotine, and calcium arsenate. 

A talk by Professor H. H. Mussel- 
man on, “The Power Take-Off and Rub- 
ber Tires in Orchard Work,” was well 
received and particularly the experience of 
various growers that took part in the dis- 
cussion following this talk. Also the talk 
by Glenn L. Ricks, Michigan State Col- 
lege, “Pruning to Reduce the Number of 
Small Apples,” is the type of talk that does 
growers a lot of good. R. D. Anthony’s 
talk on, “Twenty-five Years of Orchard 
Fertility Studies,” along with those by 

. R. Magness on, “Moisture Relations 
in the Orchard” and “Factors Affecting the 
Biennial Bearing of Apple Trees,” were very 
well received. The information presented 
by Mr. Anthony will probably influence 
orchard cultural practices in Michigan to 


a large degree. H. D. Hoorman, Sec’y. 
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lowa Delegation Attends A.P.S. 


Tue Iowa State Horticultural Society 
and several of its affiliated sdcieties held 
their meetings at Ames, November 16, 17 
and 18. Around 300 people attended these 
meetings. The florists staged what was 
called a Florists Style Show, Friday eve- 
ning, November 17 in Agricultural Assem- 
bly, Iowa State College. There were about 
1100 people who viewed this flower style 
show. One of the outstanding features of 
the show was the bridal bouquet designed 
by John Bryant of the Floral Department, 
Younker Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa. In- 
stead of having pendants made of ribbons, 
as is usually the case, these were made of 
flowers and made quite a striking effect. 

A dozen or more of our fruit growers 
attended the American Pomological Society 
meetings held at Springfield, Illinois, 
December 13, 14 and 15. Those who at- 
tended were well paid for making the trip. 
The latest information on the control of 
codling moth, apple scab, washing for spray 
residue and other items of vital interest to 
the fruit growers were discussed. This 
meeting was held in conjunction with the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society. The 
man who made the longest trip from Iowa 
to this meeting was Mr. C. H. Larison, 
Mondamin, Harrison County. This County 
is one of the leading producers of apples in 
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the State of Iowa. Its leading apple variety 
is the Jonathon. This variety grows almost 
to perfection in Harrison County. 

So far the winter in Iowa has been quite 
mild, especially for the southern half of 
the State and it is believed that little or no 
damage has been done to fruit of any kind. 

We are glad to report that the Iowa 
Fruit Growers’ Association has made ar- 
rangements with the American Fruit Grow- 
er whereby every member will receive a 
copy of this worth while fruit paper. 

R. S. Herrick, Sec’y. 


Annual Assemblage in W. Va. 


Tue Annual Assemblage of West Vir- 
ginia growers splits February almost ex- 
actly in the middle—February 14 and 15. 
It will be at Martinsburg, in the Eastern 
Panhandle; 85 miles from Washington or 
2,600 miles from Washington, depending 
on whether you are thinking about the 
Capitol of the U. S. or the state made 
famous by the feud between Yakima and 
Wenatchee. 

From the top crotch of the highest apple 
tree on the peak of old Apple Pie Ridge, 
we send out our invitation to you to come 
to our gathering; and the lush river-bot- 
toms of Shenandoah Valley, “granary of 
the Confederacy,” echo the sound of wel- 
come to Martinsburg. 

The secretary of this society is not dif- 
ferent from other secretaries. With just 
about expense money enough to get a bar- 
rel of apples over the Polish tariff wall, 
he is trying to put on a convention that 
reads, looks and listens like a conference 
of the world’s dictators. But that has al- 
ways been the case. And since we have 








more experience this year, it ought to be 
a better one. 


Time out while we pay tribute to those 
who have risen to leadership in fruit-grow- 
ing, either as practical bark orchardists or 
as scientific experimenters. No group on 
earth will travel so far, undergo so much 
discomfort, lose so much time, and charge 
so little for it as fruit-growers when impor- 
tuned to tell their competitors how they 
have beaten said competitors at one angle 
or another of the Apple Game. The per- 
fect frankness and candor of growers 
among themselves is one reason why the 
Apple Game is the fascinating thing it is; 
— why it has advanced as far as it 

as. 


Sorry to add that we cannot say the 
same for the other branches of the Game; 
—the salesmen and the bankers. Both pre- 
fer secrecy; and in consequence, both are 
being investigated. We have tried hard 
to get good apple salesmen to talk frankly 
before a convention; and equally hard with 
bankers. Seldom have we succeeded with 
the salesmen; never with the bankers. If 
any one knows of a good, upstanding, 
rough-and-ready speaker in either line, 
willing to come for excursion expenses, I 
would appreciate your writing me at Mar- 
tinsburg. 


We are lining up now what we hope will 
result in a galaxy of stars never equalled 
since the time Adam and Eve held the 
first horticultural convention. We hope to 
have President Roosevelt for our banquet 
speaker, at the best; or Huey Long at the 
worst. For the rest of the two days we 
will have speakers with punch, pep, per- 
sonality and persuasiveness to tell us what 
is wrong with what and why, in apple 























ains in Suspension 
es Readily with Lime Sulphur 
on't Clog Screens or Nozzles 


Remains in suspension—This assures all Arsenate of 
Lead getting onto the foliage and fruit as none settles 
to the bottom of the tank to be scraped out as waste. 


Spreads uniformly—NuREXxFORM provides an even 
spread over foliage and fruit. No unprotected gaps 
are left where the chewing insects may attack. 


Mixes well with Lime Sulphur—In NuREexForM the 
reaction between Lime Sulphur and Arsenate of Lead 
is so definitely minimized that it stays in suspension 
even when used as a combination spray. 


For better orchard protection, use 
NuRexForM—the Improved Arsenate of 
Lead—in your spraying operations. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND * 


FORM 


INCORPORATED 
OHIO 
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planting, growing, spray; 

book-keeping, teed Pate. Check sty 
breeding is doing to the codli “S 
and the difference between a bandef gu: 
and an abandoned orchard, And et 
don’t like the speakers, yoy can if you 
stairs to the exhibit hall and do 0 down 
you darn please. So come up a ate 
sometime about February 14.5 


CarROLL R, Miter, Sec’y 





Vermont Starts Pest Clean-Up 


Tue officers of the Vermont ‘ 
cultural Society realizing rig Hort. 
of eliminating pest bearing trees in 
vicinity of commercial orchards and 
need of relieving the non-employment the 
ation in the state, have put in a rement 
$87,000 to be used in clean-up campsin 
work in the State of Vermont. [f the - 
quest is approved, an effort will be miles 
cut wild cherry trees which harbor po 
caterpillars, wild and uncultivated 
which harbor black knot, and uncared for 
apple trees where apple maggot and cod 
ling moth multiply in great abundance, ’ 
All of these things constitute a meme 
and add to the burden of fruit growers jy 
the State. M. B. Cummines, Sec’y, 





Washington Growers Urge Re- 
moval of Neglected Orchard; 


Tue Washington State Horticulturg 
Association held its annual meeting lay 
month in Yakima with a large group o 
fruit growers in attendance. Wenatchee hy 
already challenged Yakima in an attendange 
race for next year’s meeting to be hel 
at Pullman, Washington. This change of 
location breaks the precedent of many years 
of holding these meetings alternately at the 
former two cities. Prof. O. M. Morris of 
the State College of Washington has been 
chosen president for next year; F, 
DeSellem of Wenatchee, first vice presi. 
dent; A. L. Strausz of Yakima, secon 
vice president. C. L. Vincent succeeds him 
self as Sec’y-Treas. 

The announcement by Dean Johnson o 
Washington State College that further sup 
port of experiment work in the Wenatche 
district could not be given by the college 
for lack of funds led to the appointment 
of a committee to seek a state appropria- 
tion under which research work in orchard 
pest control and spray residue removl 
could be continued in the Wenatchee dis 
trict. 

A warning was issued by the federd 
entomologist, Dr. E. J. Newcomer, tha 
the apple producing districts of Washing 
ton face the worst situation in many yeas 
from the standpoint of codling moth ® 
festation. He urged the use of chemically 
treated bands and other devices for catde 
ing worms before the spraying program 
begins, as the most economical and eff 
tive methods of control. 

Several important resolutions wet 
adopted by the association, one asking for 
a lead tolerance not lower than three part 
in a million and an industrial processilg 
plan of residue regulation to replace tt 
present expensive analytical method. Sat 








pling at the point of origin was end 
and the industry pledged to continue fir 
nishing washed fruit to the domestic ail 
foreign markets. ; 
Another resolution asked a reduction d 
the transcontinental freight rate on apple 
to $1.00 per cwt. An appropriation 
urged for an exhibit to be placed at i 


(Continued on page 25) 
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“SAME TO YOU” 
Says MARY LEE ADAMS 


e month in which we 
ily shout “Same to you!” in full 


Tals is th 


dence that our friends are wish- 
ys a Happy New Year. Here, 
ed the orchard’s women’s special 
we express this wish very heart- 
and assure them it is our hope 
every page of the AMERICAN 
fruit GROWER may further the well- 
of our readers by useful infor- 
ation, helpful suggestion and un- 
ined interest in their problems 
and pleasures. 

Every woman hopes in her heart 
fat 1934 may bring more joys, few- 
anxieties and heart-aches, than the 

that are passed, which have 
ien filled for many with what 
gemed unbearable trials and disap- 
pointments. but these have been 
ime somehow, and the brave souls, 
who faced every difficulty, have come 
hough their troubles spiritually en- 
riched. 

You may see this in one after an- 
qher orchard home. They have 
fund that a little, shared with those 
who have less, is sweet. The joy of 
grvice has been theirs. Neighbor- 
hoods have grown more neighborly, 
as they were meant to be. 


Now, with the whir of the wings 


’ 


that 


our ears, and in our hearts the lively 
hope that we may not be passed by, 
wecan dream of personal happiness. 
This may sound selfish but it is not. 
Every good wife and mother knows 
tat no individual pleasure holds any 
jy for her unless she has the as- 
surance that all is well with the dear 
oes under her roof. When we see 
atruly happy orchard woman, we 
may safely assume that hers is a lov- 
ig and contented family and—“Of 
sch is the kingdom of Heaven.” 





In this issue, Mary Lee Adams is 
siving to the women readers of Amer- 
ian Fruit Grower another message 
vhich is worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration. Writing in her orchard 
home on the east slope of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Virginia, and in 
me of the most famous apple dis- 
triets of the whole world, Mrs. Adams 
knows first hand the life and prob- 
lms of the orchard woman. In this 
nalm, as in our departments for fruit 





Mowers, we are glad to receive ques- 
tions and comments. Mary Lee Adams 
wil welcome at any time a letter 
any of our women readers ad- 
iressed to this department. 

—The Editor. 








‘oes 
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of returning prosperity sounding in . 





In Miami Beach its 


She Hleetwood. 


The Fleetwood, one of the finest and most exclusive hotels in 
Miami Beach opens January first for the winter season of 
1934 as a DeWitt Operated Hotel. To guests of other DeWitt 
Operated Hotels, which include the Hollenden, Cleveland; the 
La Salle, Chicago; the Neil House, Columbus, and the May- 
flower, Akron, this is an assurance of the finest in food and 
hotel service. DeWitt Operated Hotels rank with the world’s 
best in comfortable, well furnished rooms, courteous yet un- 
obtrusive service and good food. 


Only the finest of food, “the cream of the markets” is pur- 
chased and it is carefully prepared by competent chefs and 
faultlessly served, at reasonable prices. 


Those who contemplate a visit to Miami Beach, either for a 
short stay or for the season, have the personal assurance of 
Theo. DeWitt that the Fleetwood will be the finest spot in 
Miami Beach this coming winter season. All rooms are out- 
side rooms, with plenty of ventilation overlooking beautiful 
Biscayne Bay, with the city of Miami in the distance, in one 
direction, and the Atlantic Ocean in the other. 


The Fleetwood has every conceivable comfort and conveni- 
ence. With ocean bathing, warmed by the Gulf Stream, just 
off shore, a choice of seven fine golf courses, fishing, boating 
and other sports, both horse and dog racing, polo, tennis, etc., 
every desire of the guest for entertainment may be gratified. 


Arrangements may be made at the desk for fishing and boat- 
ing trips. For those who wish to avail themselves of ocean 
bathing, the Fleetwood maintains a private bus service be- 
tween the hotel and ocean beach, operating on a thirty-minute 
schedule, with no charge to the guest for this service. 


There is a Private Dock for yachts and motor boats on the bay 
side of the hotel and there is ample parking facilities for au- 
tomobiles. 


The best people of America choose Miami Beach for the win- 
ter season and the most discriminating choose the Fleetwood 


as their home while there. 
Opening January Ist, we suggest early reservations. 


Other DeWitt Operated Hotels 
include: 


In Cleveland It's 
THE HOLLENDEN 


In Chicago it's 
THE LASALLE 


In Columbus It's 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


In Akron It's 
THE MAYFLOWER 


FENWAY 
HALL, Cleve- 
land's High 
Class Residen- 
tial Hotel, is 
also under De- 
Witt Manage- 

















THOMAS CAGWIN 
Resident Manager 
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TRUE 
INTERNATIONAL 
QUALITY in the 
11%2-ton Model B-3 


$695 


for the 136-inch wheelbase 
chassis f. 0. b. factory 
Taxes extra 





What a remarkable value, this Interna- 
tional Model B-3 especially in 
these days of rising prices. Advanced 
International engineering in every inch of 
design, true International quality in every 
ounce of construction—that’s what you 
get in this 14-ton, 6-cylinder chassis at 
only $695. 

Here are some of the exceptional fea- 
tures: Replaceable cylinders, hardened 
exhaust-valve seat inserts, down-draft 
carburetion, fuel pump, full-pressure lub- 
rication, thermostatically controlled cool- 
ing, full-floating axle, and semi-elliptic 
auxiliary rear springs. Two wheelbases, 
136 and 160 inches. 


Thrifty truck buyers—take advantage 
of today’s low price. Make it a point to 
see this International at the nearby branch 
or dealer’s showroom. Other Interna- 
tional sizes range from '-ton to 71-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HArvesteR COMPANY 
of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Seven New Strawberries 
(Continued from page 11) 


make so good a stand of plants under 
the hot weather and drought condi- 
tions in the South, except perhaps 
in Florida, southern Louisiana, and 
south Texas. Under some conditions 
it may be considered too vigorous in 
growth. For example, if the runner 
plants are allowed to mat too thickly, 
the berries are apt to be small and 
not many of them in the center of 
the beds. Although it is generally 
healthier than Missionary and Klon- 
dike, the Blakemore has been subject 
to leaf spot in a few places. No rea- 
son for this is known at present. In 
a few fields on light soils along the 
Atlantic Coast, small areas with yel- 
low foliage have shown up, indicating 
that this variety may be more sus- 
ceptible to manganese deficiency and 
to extreme acid soils than some oth- 
ers. It should also be noted that a 
leaf trouble, the nature of which has 
not been determined but which is 
probably identical with one already 
found in Howard 17 and some other 
varieties, has appeared in Blakemore 
in several localities. Because of the 
firmness and constant color of its 
fruit, the Blakemore is a variety for 
the general market, and because of its 
acidity and high pectin it is well 
adapted to freezing and preserving. 


The Bellmar is a vigorous, hardy 
sort for fairly low land. At the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, it was the hardiest of all vari- 
eties last winter. At the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, it 
was the second most productive sort, 
vielding at the rate of over 13,000 
quarts per acre. The berries are large 
and handsome, not as sweet as Dor- 
sett and Fairfax, but not as tart as 
Blakemore. It is recommended for 
the area from Connecticut south to 
Virginia, and west to Missouri and 
eastern Towa. 


The Southland is an early home 
garden and local market sort for the 
South and is of high dessert quality 
with little acid. It has shown up 
better each year since its introduc- 
tion, and for the purpose for which 
it was introduced, is without an equal. 
Its foliage is nearest evergreen of 
any sort in the South, and it is read- 
ily distinguished from other sorts in 
the South by its large, healthy leaves 
that stay green all winter. Though 
it has a firm flesh, its skin is too 
tender to make it suitable for long 
distance shipping. The berries are es- 
pecially attractive and uniform in 
shape. It is very productive, but the 
flowers are quite sensitive to frost. 

(Te be concluded in February issue) 
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is a home-in-Philadelphia...not only for those who 
enjoy residence here the year ’round but as well 
for the many who return to the Bellevue poet 
again. In the heart of the business and hese | 
district, only a few minutes from the best in rs 
certs, plays, Football—the Bellevue. Strattord 
combines accessibility with quiet luxury , : 
we offer you Bellevue-Stratford hospitality? 
1933 low prices of course, : 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mana 
# 
PHILADELPHIa, 


es 
‘Santina: 


A TIME Awa LABOR SAVE 
JW THE ORCHARD AvoW000 0) 


Cuts quick and clean. We believe this is the mow 
powerful pruning and clearing tool ever devise 
due to design and patented shift — slot. Ne, 
3 tool cuts 2 inch standing green wood 


He 3 POWER FORESTER 











The No. 3 for brush clear- 
ing, cuts close to ground 
and leaves flat top stump. 
Trims limbs close up to 
trunk. A great tool for 
all clearing and trimming 
work. The No. 2 cuts up 
to 1% inches and is an 
invaluable tool for general 
farm and orchard work. 
The No. 1 cuts up to 14 
inch and meets all average 
pruning requirements. 

If your local dealer can- 








not supply, send your or- 
der directly to us—Porter 
tools give satisfaction. 
No.3... . $7.00 
No.2... . $5.50 
mat. +6. se 





H. K. PORTER, Ine } 
Everett, Mass. | 


The Bolt Clipper People 
Established 50 years 






















BEAUTHUL NEW 
nursery catalog 


Featuring nursery stock of ‘ 
the highest quality at prices 
that will surprise you. What- 
ever your plans for planting this 
spring, this catalog will save you SHRUBS 
money. Our 80 years of fair dealing 4 
insure satisfaction. ROSES 
Write today for FREE Catalog SEEDS 
The STORRS & HARRISON Co. 
Box 436 Polo hie 








PENETROL 
NICOTROL 


At Your Dealer 
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State News 
(Continued from page 22) 


ogress Exposition during 

cy, OF Echelon also went on rec- 
; sing certain sections of the 
abo food and drug act, giving the sec- 
popset riculture dictatorial powers and 
nit fruits. - 

“seict committee was reques 

boa work with the county com- 
weiqners and welfare board, in the re- 
of neglected and infested orchards. 
jon was also made for an investiga- 
‘of California and Virginia residue 
is systems. The final resolution, a 
of which was sent to President Roose- 
ret, offered an appreciation of the federal 
ing agencies. 

200 fruit growers attended the an- 
banquet, at which time they dined 
Yakima turkey and were entertained 
an illustrated lecture on the Coulee 

Dam Region and National Parks. 





illinois Discusses Insecticides 


HE 78th annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society was held Dec. 
#15 in co-operation with the American 
ical Society’s 49th convention at 
eld, Ill. There were three full days of 
activities, including several break- 
4 and luncheon meetings in addition to 
banquet program. Almost two com- 
He days were given over to papers and 
deussions on apple scab and codling moth 
wntrol and the factors involved in spray 
residue removal. Experiments in all phases 
spraying, particularly the season’s ex- 
fences with insecticide, was reviewed 
by B. A. Porter of the Federal Bureau 
of Entomology, and several state experi- 
ment station speakers. 
It was made very plain that present 
graying methods are in a condition of 
raid change. So many spray combina- 
tions have been used by different grow- 
qs throughout the country that there are 
admost as many different spray programs 
a there are fruit growers in a single state. 
This has led to a very complicated evalua- 
ton of the various materials used, and also 
a wide variety of residue removal prac- 
fies, which were reviewed very exhaus- 
fvely by D. F. Fisher, Principal Horti- 
cilturist of the U. S. D. A. 
A great preponderance of experimental 
evidence has indicated that calcium arsenate 
is not proving a satisfactory insecticide, 
tither for codling moth control or from 
the standpoint of safety to foliage. Ar- 
smate of lead showed during 1933 the 
sme efficiency it has demonstrated in for- 
mer years in controlling this serious pest, 
but owing to the increased seriousness of 
the insect, removal difficulties have become 
greater and greater, particularly where 
init growers have not been equipped with 
necessary machinery. Unlike in the 
Northwest where lime has not been used 
combination with the lead and oil, suc- 
ssiul residue removal has not been accom- 
through the use of sodium silicate. 


Inasmuch as spray removal is largely 
ichemical process, the greatest strides in 
mreasing efficiency of washing solutions 
as been from the standpoint of speeding 
wp these chemical reactions. This has been 
through increasing the temperature 
f the solution, the use of wetting agents, 
ad other methods. Where home-made 

s have been used, the heating factor 
been difficult in many cases to solve 
successfully. The commercial under-brush 
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A NEW SERVICE 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


SUNOCO 


emusieinc sy ANY 


Direct From Our 
Nearest Braneh Office 


Akron Cumberland, Md. Pittsburgh 
Albany Dallas Providence 
Allentown Dayton Quincy, Mass. 
Atlantic City Detroit Reading 
Altoona Flint Rochester 
Baltimore Grand Rapids Scranton 
Battle Creek Greensburg, Pa. Syracuse 
Beaumont Harrisbur, oledo 
Beaver, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Trenton 
Bridgeport Jacksonville Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo Johnson City,N. Y. W. Brownsville, Pa. 
Chicago Johnstown, P . Wheeling 
Cincinnati Newark, N. J. Williamsport, Pa. 
Cleveland Newburgh, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
Columbus New York Youngstown 
Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Sunoco Spray is a safe and effective 
petroleum product for dormant and 
delayed dormant use. 


Write for literature and information to 
our nearest Branch Office or direct to 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Sunoco Spray Department F 
1608 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Producers of Blue Sunoco Motor Fuel 
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THE “«CRYOLITE”’ 
YOU HEAR THEM 
TALKING ABOUT 


The “Cryolite”’ used in official 
tests, discussed and recommended 
in many recent horticultural 
meetings because of the excellent 
results produced, is 


KALO SPRAY 


Successor to Arsenate of Lead 


PROVED AND APPROVED FOR CONTROL 
EQUAL TO OR EXCEEDING LEAD ARSENATE 


Kalo Spray is a particular Grade of Cryolite especially pre- 
pared for insecticide use and 


Requires no change in spray practice 
Produces lower cost marketable crops 
Contains no arsenic or lead. 


SOLVES THE RESIDUE PROBLEM 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


THE KALO COMPANY 


DEPT. 1 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








































A supencoc FRUIT FERTILIZER 
; ' re 
AERO Gzanulaz 

CYANAMID {| 


BECAUSE— - 


It feeds trees evenly throughout season 
It grows large dark-green leaves 
It holds leaves on entire summer 
It produces good set of fruit and fruit buds 
It improves color of fruit 
It increases yield 
and Because - 
It is the only nitrogen fertilizer that carries 
hydrated lime to sweeten the soil. 


ONE TON OF 'AERO' CYANAMID SUPPLIES 1400 





POUNDS OF HYDRATED LIME IN ADDITION TO 
440 POUNDS OF NITROGEN 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ‘Aero’ Cyanamid and ‘Ammo-Phos’ 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanamid is NITROGEN plus LIME 
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due removal, is not as in eed Mes 
use due to a rather high nigel’? Wide 
easily borne by the small grower Tot 
brought out, however, that it is 
costly in the long run to the lar mt 


mercial grower or co-operative ©, % 
house than the other tye 7 
which must be equipped with heating +: 
and ample facilities for satisf ace ai 
ing, drying, and polishing, ACtory rin 
Certain fluorine insecticide Particulat 
those in which natural eryolite is the 
ing agent, are coming in for an j til 
ing amount of discussion, The Food 
Drug Administration is continuing f iad 
with the .01 fluorine tolerance jn = 
of sufficient evidence to warrant eae 
Varying results have been pods 
the natural cryolite, depending y ’ 
combination in which it is used in thes te 
program. In general, however, and brn 
correctly combined, it shows a great de 
of promise as a satisfactory insert: 
and offers no particular problem in 
moval.  jil-nicotine combinations : 
again reported as giving Satisfactory 
sults against codling moth, ? 


Other subjects discussed at the Tltinoy 
meeting included “Observations on 
pean Horticulture,” “The Bud Sport Si. 
uation,” “Irrigation for Eastern Apple 0p. 
chards,” “Suggestions for Marketing Ap 
ples,’ and “The European Fruit Market" 


A full report of this meeting, ; 
ing all papers and addresses, will 
in the annual reports of both the 
nois Horticultural Society and the Ame 
can Pomological Society, either of whid 
are available through payment of the 
nual membership dues. 


H 








CALENDAR OF COMING FRUIT 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Jan. 2-4—Maryland State Horti- 
cultural Society at College Park, 
Md. 

Jan. 3-5—Massachusetts Frit 
Growers’ Association at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Jan. 5-6—Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society at Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Jan. 8-12—Indiana State Hortica- 
tural Society at Lafayette, Ini 

Jan. 10-11—Pomological and Fruit 
Growing Society of the Province 
of Quebec at Montreal, Canada 

Jan. 10-12—New York State Horti- 
cultural Society at Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Jan. 10-12—Idaho State Hortica- 
tural Association at Bois, 
Idaho. 

Jan. 15-19—Pennsylvania State 
Horticultural Association ani 
Farm Products Show at Hartis- 
burg, Pa. 

Jan. 16-19—Western Fruit Jobbes 
Association at San Antonio, Tet 

Jan. 24-26—New York State Horti- 
cultural Society at Kingston, 
N. Y. 

Jan. 29-31—Ohio State Hortical 
tural Society at Columbus, Obie 
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Feb. 2—Rhode Island Fruit Grow 
ers’ Association and Agricultunl 
Show at Providence, R. L 

Feb. 14-15—West Virginia Hort 
cultural Society at Martinsbut 
W. Va. 
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PRUNING 


(Continued from page 14) 
: bstitute for the other but 
got a SU hay 
on ertain extent this is true. In 
Dy work at the Ohio Station, Ellen- 
. and Howlett have found Jona- 
ign affected to only a small extent 
oning if the trees had been well 
mat This applies to both size and 
but particularly to the latter. 
ih Grimes the difference was not 
gmarked in color from the thinning 
it eater in its effect on size. 
iaiact any variety that is likely to set 
dusters OF “ropes” will require 
ge thinning to increase size regard- 
of the pruning. This is more 
we of old than young trees. Such 
fetes would be Baldwin, Yellow 
Transparent, Grimes Golden, Weal- 
and York Imperial as contrasted 
ih Stayman, Delicious, Winesap, 

{rkansas, and Arkansas Black. 

The Variety Problem 
Mention has already been made to 
te relation of pruning practice to the 
afety problem. This is likewise true 
ithe form or training of the tree for 
ie modified leader type would be 
ter adapted to some than others. 

Since Rome Beauty tends to bear 
tavily from terminal buds, the wil- 
wy branches soon hang downward 
adacertain amount of undercutting 
ieomes necessary, which is in con- 
tast to a Grimes, a Rhode Island 
Greening, or Yellow Transparent. 

Unfortunately this subject has not 
len exhausted by experiments but 
te general growth characteristics of 
mfeties of all fruits are being noted 
ad described which will lead to a 
iter understanding of pruning. 
Marshall, Cardinell, and Hootman of 
Michigan have noted that of the vari- 
ties Duchess, Grimes, Baldwin, Stay- 
mn and Spy, Grimes suffered a 
greater reduction in yield and size of 
tee than the others. 

The angle which limbs make with 
te main axis of the tree is also a 
matter which requires special pruning 
oon’ if later breakage is to be 
avoided. 

Localized Influence of Pruning 
We often think of a tree as a unit, 
it an examination of a pruned tree 
shows that, to a considerable extent, 
lie effect is local. The branches 
warest the cut are most affected, 
liewise the fruiting. The writer 
witched some heavily pruned (de- 
med) Keiffer pear trees for a 
tumber of years. Each year long 
thip-like growths would make a veri- 

hedge out of the tops of the 
ttes which produced no fruit, while 

lower portions which were un- 

ed continued to fruit as usual. 
tis this stimulating effect of the 
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The Original and Genuine Flotation 
Sulphur carries the name Koppers 
and the above trade mark. It is 
backed by 8 years of scientific re- 
search, prepared under strict labor- 


atory control, and is the only 
Flotation Sulphur endorsed by the 
Crop Protection Institute. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Exclusive features of design and con- 


struction, massive, rugged construction, 
oversize parts enable the Hardie pump to 
easily carry the heaviest loads. Steel dust 
and spray proof hoods are now standard 
on all heavy duty Hardie Sprayers. 


AHL ED EE 


DEEPER DABBLE 
SPRAYERS 




























High 
Pressure 
Big 
Capacity 


HE only way you can score a knock-out 
on pests and parasites in orchard and 
field today is to have a punch in both 
hands—to spray with a Hardie High Pres- 
sure Big Capacity sprayer. You need BOTH 
pressure and capacity just as much as a boxer 
needs both fists. You must put on enough 
spray to thoroughly cover every part of 
the tree or plant with tremendous driv- 
ing force—real high pressure—behind it. 


For that reason every sprayer Hardie 
builds is a two-fisted, big capacity, high 

pressure sprayer with inbuilt strength 
= and endurance to stand up under high 
pressure operation for a long life of 
trouble-free, low-cost spray service. 
Write for catalog showing stationary 
and portable sprayers for orchard and 
field in thirty sizes and styles. 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hudson, Mich. 


Branches at: Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, 


Calif., Kansas City, Mo. 














No one 


can make a 


You can get no finer coffee 
flavor in the cup than is in the 
coffee you buy. But there is 
one coffee you can always de- 
pend upon to be “always” de- 
licious, “always” rich and mel- 





li ome 
G4 | ae yy, ‘ 
good drink 
out of poor Coffee 


low and sparklingly fresh. That 
coffee is Beech-Nut. For Beech- 
Nut is finest mountain-grown 
coffee, scientifically blended and 
roasted — then protected by 
modern high-vacuum tins. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 


Rare Flavor from Tropic Heights 
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costly. in a hl 
Finally, I would conclude gi !aliné > 

lighter pruning of young tree 

was customary a few years agg fhe apple, m 


heavier pruning of older tes than pans eins 


customary in some i is sd 
trend in the East. Heavy roigge fem 


the older trees in the North 
which have been tending toward 85h oy 
Ee 


lower yield of high quality apples, 
—_} fie acreage 


still considered best. 
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Crerate Gasoline, an 
‘late or pag _ f si 4 aN fh =e 
2°H-P to 30 H-P ea f 
The finest engine built. Enclosed, Cig f time 0 
Self-Oiling, Timken Roller Bearing. \ ; of th 
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WITTE. ENGINE WORKS The trend of 
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= Needed in Every 1 
Garden and Orchard fe are n 
Easiest pw pruner Srermtemaiig \\ : the I 
Sighs vachesshaklo-—rastpeeet Cnowion tank ago the: 
comfortable grip—won’t pinch or blister hands. |] avera 
Must be tried to be —? ANY i little 
Die to the 
sd) $1.35 
Money back if not satisfied. sizes | ments of f 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SOK, DX, |g st to caste 
Makets of pruning tools and cardes sua |i popularity. 
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TION WIDE NEWS 


idue tolerance require- 
fruit Pro. fhe oo tave been announced by 
Uts, Such. 9% S Food and Drug Administra- 
7 1 U ie U. S. D. A. as follows: Ar- 
da ail! Fluorine .01, Lead 019 (grains 
Brat | od of fruit). 





. Ari : 
kang to Agriculture has been 
€ €cOnomie jp ict death of Alex. Legge, 
Pruning ty, A own as the first chairman of the 
i Board. Legge’s great con- 
"a 1 fie fea long and notable career was 






























clude wi part in the mechanization of 
tha #*. 
trees peniture 


: arket is steady and holding 
S 880 and; Te ets Eastern Greenings ad- 
Tees than j poms lightly in some markets, averaging 
ONS is thy wit to $1.25 per bushel in eastern cities 
Pruning of sapared with 65—90c a year ago. Stay- 
N ranged $1.35 to $1.65 a box in various 
' Orth fe markets. Northwestern apples sold at 
+ toward; yo $2.35 per box for extra-fancy grade 


Y Apples, if central market ae 


acreage of wine grapes required to 
= the increased demand due to the re- 
gl of the 18th Amendment is estimated 
‘ple fairly ample. There were 366,844,- 
yines of all ages in the country 
time of the census of 1930. Seventy 
of this acreage is in California. 


ie 
INES 


trend of peach production is down- 
BURGE I in the South and California, but up- 
—____ Bal in Colorado and Michigan. 
Florida Citrus Growers Clearing 
Association estimate the 1933-34 
‘crop from Florida at 55,000 cars. 
ummary was based on estimates of 
house managers and indicated a to- 
dof 34675 cars of oranges, 17,000 cars 
d it and 3,825 cars of tangerines. 
s include truck, rail and boat 


with 


$ + 
fe are now about 100,000,000 apple 
the United States. Twenty-five 
© there were twice this number 
average annual production has 
little during that period. 


to the lower freight rates, water 
Spements of fresh fruit from the Pacific 
ON, IM, gM to eastern ports are rapidly gaining 
corden sees |B popularity. 
CON 

—_—} lilbert growers of Washington are 
| h laming that blue jays are their natural 
S amy. A large portion of the filbert 
1E Film near Rochester, Wash., was stolen 
these birds. One grower, even after 
wing a number of them, lost almost 
€ crop. 


1 
ot Cela Dr. Beverly T. Galloway, recently re- 
—— jit from the U. S. D. A. under the age 
it clause, is not planning to retire from 
ive research. He will divide his time 
tween Washington, D. C., and his win- 
thome on a small tract in Florida where 


bath # 

vu 8 I devote particular attention to new 
i 8 of value to Florida and the South. 
conl Ut. Galloway was largely responsible for 
i vals JE Creation of the Bureau of Plant In- 


ty, of which he was chief from 1901 
R 13. In 1913-14 he was Assistant 
"ae arent of Agriculture, was then Dean 
Agriculture at Cornell University for 
cas, and returned to the U. 
vice in 1917, 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word —— CASH WITH ORDER 





DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED ADS are permitted in this 
section. These are regular display style advertisements 
or else illustrated classified advertisements. Rate: 
$1.35 per agate line or $18.90 per inch except display 
advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, eggs, poultry 
equipment and supplies, pigeons, pet stock, fur-bearing 
animals. $1.15 per agate line or $16.10 per inch. 
Minimum size, 5 lines. Display-classified ads get 
extra attention. Send yours today. 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Stock. All males used are from hens with records above | Free Raspberry Plants insures larger yield, long lived 
210 eggs. Egg average better than 24 ounces per doz. mong gk “a acre’ Trait pa A.A —_ 
I uhaest, nuns Garden Poultry Farm & | sistion, Millersburg, Ohio. 


























BEES STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


AROMA, BLAKEMORE, GANDY, KLONDYKE, 
THREE BAND ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGE | Missionary, $1.50 per 1000; Premier, Big Joe, Chesa- 
bees, plenty of young ones in March, April and May. peake, $3.75 per 1000. New land plants and first 
Write me what you want. D. C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. | class. John Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 














ROCKHILL NO. 26, EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 
At Last an_everbearer combining: Large Size, Fine 
HOSIERY Appearance, High Yield First Year, Unsurpassed Flavor. 
Good Shipper. Investigate. 8S. E. Fish, Eugene, Ore. 








LADIES’ FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY. FIRST : RED. KLON- 
Quality, Guaranteed, 3 pairs prepaid for only $1.25. p Sacggy nga 3. bs —— here. - 
State color and size. L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, catalog on all leading strawberries, Youngberry and 
N. C, Dewberry. Waller Bros., Judsonia, Ark. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS, KLONDYKE, AROMA, 














NURSERY STOCK Blakemore, and Missionary, $1.40 thousand. Satis- 
— guaranteed. N. T. Basham, Mountainburg, 
rk, 
— i ge ig ogee as. 
Peaches, pears, figs, plums, berries, etc. ew cata- 
logue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. TOBACCO 
DEWDROP—OLD TOBACCO—MELLOWED IN BULK. 
Guaranteed. _ Fancy smoking 5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1.40; 
PERSONAL 25, $3.00. Handpicked chewing, 5 pounds, $1.00; 10, 
$1.75. Scraps, 8c. Free! New Formula for home 





: manufacturers. Save 60%. Dewdrop Farms, Farm- 
OLD AGE PENSION INFORMATION. ENCLOSE | !"ston, Kentucky. 
stamp. Judge Lehman, Humboldt, Kans. 

FINEST HAND PICKED MELLOW AGED LONG 


Red Leaf Chewing or Mild Delightful Cigarette a 
Pipe Smoking. 5 pounds either, only $1.00. Perfect 











P LANT PATENTS i a Pay when received. 
, $1.00; SMOKING 15. 
am PATENTS oo —_| MRSTMUNGEL BMPR Ait: REINS 





Send me sketch, picture, or model of your new in- | GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, 5 POUNDS $1.00. 
vention. | will give you prompt report on its probable Cigarette Lighter, Roller, and papers free. Guaran- 
Foroneability based on a search of tho patent records | teed Tobacco Company, LB307, Mayfield, Ky. 


PLANTS - Ss = es 
i oe WANTED— OLD GOLD 


1 can furnish copies of any or all plant patents issued 
te date. 








SEND US YOUR OLD GOLD TEETH, BRIDGES. 


Crowns, Jewelry and receive cash by return mail. 
GEORGE E. COOK Highest prices guaranteed. Old reliable firm; licensed 
Registered Patent Attorney by United States Government; information free. 


. Standard Gold Refining Company, 470 Lemcke Building, 
Washington, D.C. {ndianapolis, Indiana. 


International Bldg. 








ROBB & ROBB 


Patent and Trade - Mark Lawyers 








JOHN F. ROBB HARRY C. ROBB, SR. 
AND ASSOCIATES HARRY C. ROBB, JR. 
1102-06 Hanna Bldg. 605-08 Woodward Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio Washington, D. C. 


Specializing in the Procurement of Plant Patents 
OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE WASHINGTON OFFICE 

















GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 
Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 
to be treated as such. Dr.A.A.Rock, Dept. 392, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre specialist for over 
30 years has perfected a different method of treatment 
which has proven highly successful. He is opposed to 
needless operations. Dr. Rock has published a copy- 
righted book at his own expense which tells about goi- 
tre and this treatment. He will send this book free 
to anyone interested. Write him today. 
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NO BLANKS ON THIS WHEE, 






NEW AND IMPROVED NO PROFITS in Growing Rig. 
BETTER VARIETIES PAY C Grade or Inferior Varies 
PROFITS. GET RID EXTRA FANCY a 
OF FREE BOARDER BETTER V ARIETIES 
TREES WILL Pay 


























TES 
1ES Ty 
TARIES Ray YOR 
The “fuzzless’’ peach. The ~ 
finest yellow freestone peach 
ever discovered. Sold last 
season at prices nearly 
double those received 
for J. H. Hale. 
VARIETIES g < be 
PPPS FT 
THE KEY TO Sees ae BS 
PROFITABLE SS, ER [> 
Ss 2 2. 8 
ORCHARDS e028 Ss 
For 28 
Years We - ae 
Have Been Growing a General Line 





Of Nursery Stock 
Including Fruit, Shade and 
Nut Trees, Roses, Vines and 


Dependable Nursery Stock. 
“C. & O.” Trees have been Planted 
Wherever Orchards are Grown. Evergreens, etc. - - + ««- 





WE 






SHIP EVERYWHERE - GUARANTEE SAFE ARRIVAL - FREIGHT PREPAD 
USE THE COUPON 


Better 


Send me your free catalog and literature describing 


| 
Varieties’ of Fruits. 1 am especially interested in | Gu ia an NURSERY 














Name 


COMPANY 








Post nineties ik Sta te. 
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“THE WENATCHEE NURSERIES” 
A Few More Reliable Salesmen Wanted. 


Wenatchee Washington 
8 
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ORCHARD BRAND 


LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 
DRY LIME SULPHUR 
OIL EMULSION 83 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
APPLE DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
ARSENITE OF ZINC 
BORDEAUX DUST 
SULPHUR DUSTS 
and 
OTHER INSECTICIDE 
AND FUNGICIDE MATERIALS 


















Arsenate of Lead with 


ASTRINGENT... 
Exclusively an Orchard Brand Product 












HAT “Astringent” Lead did for 

others last year, it will do for you. 
Its record of superior performance is 
clear....Its greater efficiency means a 
more certain protection of your apple 
and pear crop—and the packing of a 
maximum of quality fruit next fall.... 
Use it as recommended in“Cash Crops” 
and the Orchard Brand Spray Schedule 


AND EXPECT RESULTS! 


ORCHARD BRAND 


REG U.S PAT OFF. 


SPRAY and DUST MATERIALS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector Street, New York 
I 


PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS 
i CITY, ST. LOUIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.), MINNEAPOLIS, BALTIMORE, DENVER, 
CHARLOTTE ATLANTA, PITTSBURGH, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
































I Send me your folder describing 1933 results with Astringent Arsenate of Lead 


Is one year of costly 


Tuen 


PROTECT YOUR CROPS 


DOW 
LEAD ARSENATE: 


THOUSANDS who were misled into the use of 
substitutes for Lead Arsenate have paid heavily. 
Substitutes have not only been ineffective but 
have also caused serious injury. Protect your 
crops with the time-tested, reliable, and effec- 
tive Dow Lead Arsenate and wash your fruit if 
necessary before marketing. 


Lack of control for a season has given the cod- 
ling moth an unusual foothold. More 

rigid control will now be necessary. 

Complete orchard sanitation is de- 

sirable, including use of treated 

bands, scraping off scaly bark, and 

proper screening of packing sheds, 

with frequent spraying of fruit with 

Dow-Lead Arsenate. 
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WITH THE TIME TEST 


DoW 
DRY LIME SULPHUS 


THIS specialized fungicide should be considgl 
by every grower for effective control of 
without russeting or foliage injury. Dow Dry Ui 
Sulphur is made by evaporation of water ff 
33° Baume test Lime Sulphur solution in# 
presence of a special stabilizer. Your fruit W 
have better color, superior finish, and a greal 
market value if sprayed with Dow Dry Lin 
Sulphur. This fine, yellow powder dissol¥i 
readily in cold water and will fl 
clog your spraying nozzles. Dé 
Dry Lime Sulphur is easier to @ 
and it makes your apples easi 
to sell. 





We now offer a new size, 12/42 
bags packed eight per drum for y@ 
convenience. 7 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY. - - MIDLAND, MICHIGA 


A UCB -O a COM PLlLetes 


Liwe o F IN S E @o §6, tape 





